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February 29, 1968 



Mr, Sidney W, Popkin, President 
Bucks County Board of School Directors 
County Administration Building 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 18901 

Dear Mr. Popkin: 

This letter accompanies the second and final draft of the 
"Study of Post High School Education Needs in Bucks County .from 
1968 through 1980." The report contains: (1) summary of 

conclusions and recommendations; (2) description of study 
activities; (3) discussion of population growth in Bucks County; 
(4) employment and education in and around Bucks County; (5) 
post high school education resources serving the citizens of the 
county; (6) post high school education prospects of high school 
seniors and adults; and (7) the seven working papers produced by 
the study team. Chapter I contains a brief resume of the 
conclusions and recommendations. Each recommendation is 
developed in detail in Chapter VIII and is supported by relevant 
data. 

The conclusions and recommendations of this report, as well 
as all supporting information, was accepted unanimously by the 
Post High School Study Council at its last meeting on Tuesday, 
February 27 , I have been asked by the Council to present the 
results of this study tc the County Board at its regular monthly 
meeting on Tuesday, March 19, The Council would like to meet 
with you and the Board at a dinner meeting at the Warrington Inn 
on Tuesday, April 16 , at 6:30 p,m. The Council wishes to 
discuss the conclusions and recommendations with the Board and 
explore ways of implementing these recommendations. 



*i'ne close interaction of the Council and the Study Staff 
has produced results of exceptional value. The results can be 
used by agencies and organizations in the county when they 
consider what action they will take to meet the needs of Bucks 
County residents for post high school education. 






Sincerely yours > 




JFS:car 



PREFACE 



The United States has developed one of the most advanced 
systems of public education in the world* Although the national 
government, state gove3?nments, and private Institutions have 
played important parts In the development of public education in 
the United States, It has been local communities which have been 
mainly responsible for the continuing action which has built the 
foundation of our system of public educatlon«*-comprehenslve 
education from kindergarten through high school. 

In the past, education beyond high school— -whether for 
recent graduates or more mature adults— often has been condjidered 
to be beyond the range of the educational concerns of local 
communities. Today, In our complex and rapidly changing society, 
education beyond high school is becoming an Important concern of 
all local communities. Education beyond high school is seen to 
be a key factor in both personal development and economic 
advancement, and education increasingly is viewed as a process 
continuing throughout life. 

Progressive local communities such as Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, have initiated extensive evening education programs 
in the public schools to serve the needs of those residents 
seeking to complete high school education, to acquire new or 
expanded job-related skills and knowledge, and to develop their 
personal abilities and potentials as Individuals and as members 
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of the community. Bucks County and other communities have also 
taken action to establish community colleges to ensure that 
opportunities at the level of college programs are extended fco 
community residents. 

Bucks County has not been alone in its action to meet 
increasing community needs for education beyond high school 
through such vital measures as evening programs in the public 
schools and establishment of a community college. But Bucks 
County may be the first local community to broaden its vision to 
view the entir"" field of post high school education and ask, 
**What are the needs of members of our community for all types of 
post high school education programs and what can our community 
do to expand opportunities for our residents?” 

This report is the result of an intensive effort to provide 
an Initial answer to that significant question. The conclusions 
and recommendations contained in this report represent an initial 
answer for two reasons. First, Bucks County, even more than most 
communities, is growing and changing rapidly, and thus the 
meaning of the question and its answers are not fixed, but must 
change as the community changes. Hence, there is need for 
continuing review of the changing needs of the community and of 
educational programs available to meet the needs. Second, 
viewing the complete range of post high school education 
opportunities from the perspective of the needs of a local 
community is itself a new approach, which has required 
development of new methods of research and analysis. These 
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methods, and the information required, can be expected to be 
improved in the future as other communities and research 
organizations begin to devote their attention to comprehensive 
planning for post high school education at the local level. 

The recommendations contained in this report, when put into 
action, will provide new and improved educational opportunities 
for tens of thousands of Bucks County residents. Many people 
have combined their efforts toward this single result, including 
hundreds of employers and educational institutions, and thousands 
of Bucks County residents who participated in surveys and 
interviews. To all of these, and to those individuals and 
organizations whose major contributions are mentioned 
specifically in this report, we express our most sincere thanks 
for their cooperation, dedication and per s 




March 12 , 1968 
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CHAPTER I 

SUMMARY OP CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The population of Bucks County is growing rapidly: the 

numbers of graduating high school seniors and adults are 
increasing even more rapidly than total population growth. 
Educational levels in all occupations are rising, and there is a 
steady Increase In the national rate at which high school seniors 
go on to post high school education. 

Bucks County residents are fortunate in that their County 
is one of the few in the Commonwealth to have established a 
Community College and area vocational- technical schools. These 
institutions and the public high schools offer a variety of post 
high school education opportunities, and are planning substantial ' 
Increases in the future. Two universities offer courses at 
several locations 3n the County for evening students, and there 

t 

is one four-year college in i;he County. There are many 
institutions offering post high school education programs within 
a commuting distance of about kS minutes driving time. 

Even so, there are large and growing numbers of Bucks 
County residents who are endeavoring to obtain post high school 
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education whose needs are not being met. The proportion of 
graduating high school seniors in Bucks County who go on to 
college is below the national average. Relatively few graduating ‘ 
seniors enter non-degree post high school education programs 

I 

directly following graduation. Adults encounter even greater 

difficulties in obtaining post high school education. 

» 

The following Chapters explore the patterns of post high 
school education needs, both those that are being met and those 
which go unmet. Chapter VIII presents these unmet needs in 
perspective and proposes action to reduce or eliminate unmet 
needs and to generally Increase post high school education 
opportunities for County residents through 1980. 

Recommendations for Public School Districts 



(These reccmme.ndations are summarized briefly below. The 
numbers in parentheses refer to the full recommendation presented 
in Chapter VIII, and to the page number on which the 
recommendation appears.) 

—Increase enrollment capacity in evening programs of area 
vocational-technical schools from the 1966-67 level of at least 
1,200 to about 3,300 by 198O. Explore possibility of 13th and 
mth year programs. (1, - page 103) 

—Increase enrollment capacity in adult and continuing 
education evening programs in high schools from the 1966-6? level 
of at least 3,600 to about 10,200 by 1980. Stress Job-related 
offerings. (1. - page 10 3) 
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— School districts not new offering evening post high 

school education programs give serious attention to such 

« 

offerings. (2. - page 104) 

— High school counseling programs stress actual employment 
opportunities and educational requirements, emphasizing post high 
school education ether than college where appropriate. (12. — 
page 127) 

—Make high school counseling programs available to adults 
to the greatest extent possible. (12. - page 127) 

Recommendations for the Community College 

—Increase non-transfer, first year enrollment capacity 
from the 1966-67 level of about 246 to at least 1,100 by 1980. 
(3. - page 104) 

—Increase two-year degree and transfer, first year 
enrollment capacity from the 1966-67 level of about 830 to about 
2,300 by 1980. (4. - page 111) 

0 

— Explore the possibility of expanding program offerings in 
areas of pre-reglstered nursing, practical nursing and medical 
technology in cooperation with hospitals. (5. - page 111) 

—If other courses of action for meeting four-year degree 
program needs are unsuccessful, plan to increase first year, 
degree credit enrollment by an additional 2,400 day enrollments 
and 1,700 evening enrollments by 1980, Consider an additional 
campus if this expansion is necessary. (11 - page 124) 
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Recommendations for Delaware Valley College of 



Science and Agriculture 



—Consider major expansion In liberal arts, teacher 
education^ engineering and business day programs for commuters, 
on the order of 1,200 first-year enrollments In 1980 abox^e 
current plans. Consider additional 800 evening students by 1980 
and means of reducing tuition. (7. - page 122) 

Recommendations for Temple University and 
Pennsylvania State University 

—Expand teacher education offerings at continuing 
education centers in evenings, consider additional locations. 
(6. - page 122) 

—Consider possibility of establishing branches In Lower 
Bucks area offering the full range of university prog.^ams, with 
first year enrollments on the order of 1,200 In the day and about 
800 In the evening by 1980. (8. - page 123) 

Recommendations for Employers 



—Consider expanding tuition assistance and other 
incentives to employees who engage In post high school education. 












Increase Information made available to employees about post high 
school education opportunities and company incentives. (14. - 
page 128) 

—Work more closely with institutions offering post high 
school ^^ducation both in sponsorship of programs and in 
employment for those completing programs. (13* - page 129) 

Recommendations for the County Board of 
School Directors 



—Consider establishing continuing Advisory Council on Post 
High School Education to aid in community cooperation* (16. - 
page 129) 

—Consider appointing Post High School Education 
Coordinator in County Superintendent's office to work with 
Council, assist in action programs of institutions, and provide 
information about needs and opportunities. (16. - page 129) 

-«Plan to conduct similar post high school education study 
after 1970 Census, but cooperatively on a metropolitan regional 
basis if possible. (17. * page 130) 

Recommendations for the Entire Community 

—Make members of the State Legislature and the Higher 
Education Assistance Agency aware of support for scholarship 
funds for students pursuing post high school education in 



Increase information made available to employees about post high 
school education opportunities and company incentives* (1^. • 
page 128) 

--Work more closely with institutions offering post high 
school education both in sponsorship of programs and in 
en^loyment for those con^leting programs. (15. - page 129) 

Recommendations for the County Board of 
School Directors 



—Consider establishing continuing Advisory Council on Post 
High School Education to aid in community cooperation* (16. - 
page 129) 

—Consider appointing Post High School Education 
Coordinator in County Superintendent’s office to work with 
Council, assist in action programs of institutions, and provide 
Information about needs and opportunities* (16* - page 129) 

—Plan to conduct similar post high school education study 
after 1970 Census, but cooperatively on a metropolitan regional 
basis if possible. (17* - page 130) 

Recommendations for the Entire Community 

—Make members of the State Legislature and the Higher 
Education Assistance Agency aware of support for scholarship 
funds for students pursuing post high school education in 



institutions which do not grant college degrees. (13* page 
128) 

--Endeavor, over the long term, to bring about a conq;>lete 
university, including graduate programs, in Bucks County. (9« - 
page 123) 

—Explore possibility of providing a site and facilities at 
which one or more colleges or universities could conduct full 

f 

programs, with possibility of cooperative action by business and 
industry. County schools. County governments and private 
individuals to meet costs. (10 - page 123) 
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CHAPTER II 
INTRODUCTION 



PevelopiTients Prior to Undertaking 

The Study 

The Bucks County Superintendent of Schools Office undertook 
a feasibility study to determine whether or not a community 
college should be established in Bucks County, A preliminary 
proposal for a Bucks County Community College was submitted to 
the Spring Convention of the Bucks County School Directors held 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Junior High School, Bristol Township 
on May 27, 1964. This proposal was reviewed and accepted by a 
majority of the Bucks County School Directors at this convention. 
The following resolution was passed: 

RESOIiVED: That the Bucks County Convention of School 
Directors endorses the immediate need for the establishment 
of a Bucks County Community College; that sponsorship be 
sought at once from the Bucks County Commissioners in 




accordance with the provisions of Act 484; and that the 
enclosed recommendations be taken into account by the Board 
of Trustees of the Bucks County Community College. 

In a special action at the same convention the following 
motion was also passed: 

In view of the urgent and continuing need for higher 
education facilities and services, in addition to the 
establishment of a community college as above provided, 
that this County Convention endorses the establishment of 
college or university extension centers to serve the 
residents of Bucks County, and directs the County Board to 
assist in whatever way it can for such provisions. 

Dr. Louis Bender, Assistant Bucks County Superintendent of 
Schools, at the direction of Dr. George E. Raab, Bucks County 
Superintendent of Schools, developed plans for exploring the 
possibility of establishing a college or university extension 
center in the county. These plans included: (1) examination and 
development of a record file on higher education; (2) 
scholarships and loan possibilities; (3) follow-up studies of 
high school students; (4) development of channels of information 
concerning higher education for students, parents and the public- 
at-large; and (5) exploration of the possibility of establishing 
an extension center involving one or more institutions of higher 
learning. 
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A number of institutions of higher learning were contacted 
by Dr. Bender during the first six month of 1965. Several 
institutions indicated that they would be pleased to explore the 
possibility of a multi-institution extension center to be located 
within the county. Before a meeting of these Institutions could 
be called} Dr. Bender left the county office to assume the 
position of Director of the Bureau of Community Colleges, 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Dr. C. E. Brewin was hired to replace Dr. Bender and 
assumed his duties on September 1, 1965. Dr. Brewin was directed 
by Dr. Raab to ask those institutions of higher learning 
Interested in an extension center to attend a special meeting at 
the Bucks County Commimity College oa November 10 , 1965. The 
possibility of establishing a multi-institution extension center 
with these institutions was explored. The following Institutions 
sent representatives to the meeting: Lafayette College, Lehigh 
University, Lincoln University, Millers vllle State College and 
Pennsylvania State University, Temple University, Urslnus 
College, Villanova University, West Chester State College and 
Bucks County Community College. The concensus of the group was 
that the development of an extension center involving one or more 
institutions of higher learning could not be profitably explored 
until a thorough study of the higher education needs of the 
county was undertaken. 



Establishment of the Council 



The above recommendation was referred to the Bucks County 
Board of School Directors at their January 18, 1966 meeting. The 
Bucks County Superintendent of Schools asked the board to 
reactivate the Bucks County Council on Higher Education for the 
purpose of exploring the possibility of a study of the higher 
education needs of the citizens of the county. 

Mr. James P. Smith, former president of the Pennsbury Board 
of School Directors, was asked to serve as chairman of the 
council. Each of the 13 local school districts, Bucks County 
Community College and Delaware Valley College was asked to 
appoint a representative to the council. 

The first meeting of the council was held on March 30, 
1966. The discussions of the council members ranged across the 
entire spectrum of post high school education needs of the 
county. The council directed the county office to develop a 
proposal for undertaking the study and requested that the 
proposal be submitted to the council by June, 1966. Because the 
Interest of the council covered the entire spectrum of post high 
school education It appeared wise to expand the council's 
membership to Include representatives from the two vocational- 
technical schools, non-public schools, county government, 
business and labor. The council was expanded to Its present 
membership by June of 1966. The title of Bucks County Council on 




Higher Education was changed to Bucks County Council of Post High 
School Education in September, 1966. The former title did not 
reflect the concerns of the council or the scope of the study. 

The Government Studies Center of Pels Institute of Local 
and State Government, University of Pennsylvania, was asked by 
the county office to prepare a proposal for the study. Because 
of the complexity of the problem it was deemed wise to provide 
the coimcil with an objective means of attacking the problem. An 
operations analysis strategy was selected for undertaking the 
study because of the nature of the problem and the difficulty of 
arriving at alternative solutions or corrective actions. 

Mr. Parker of the Government Studies Center, and Dr. Brewln 
presented the proposal for undertaking the study at the June 15, 
1966 meeting of the council. The proposal outlined the scope, 
objectives and three phases of the study. Phase I dealt with the 
development of the study design. During the time required for 
this phase: (1) the scope and objectives of the study were to be 
defined; (2) research questions formulated; (3) methodology 
developed; (4) work program for Phases II and III outlined; (5) 
budget and time estimates for the work program developed in 
detail; and (6) the personnel requirements outlined and their 
responsibilities defined. Phase II of the study was to be 
concerned with; (1) conducting the various surveys required to 
gather the data; (2) developing the computer model; and (3) 
reduction and analysis of data. Phase III was to be devoted to; 
(1) determining the priorities of the various needs identified in 
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Phase II; (2) alternative corrective action plans; (3) developing 
the "best" corrective action plan; and (4) possible financial 
cost of the plan. It was projected that the final plan woula be 
submitted to the Bucks County Board of School Directors at one of 
their regular monthly meetings in the late winter or early spring 
of 1968. 



Funding of the Study 

The Government Consulting Service's proposal was 
tentatively approved by the council pending funding of the study. 
The estimated cost of the study was $50,000. Dr. Brewin was 
asked to investigate the possibility of securing funds from 
private, state and federal sources. 

Twenty businesses and industries and one union council were 
contacted for financial support of the study during the next 
eight months. A total of $4,700 was received from these sources. 
The following business and industries contributed: 
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Badenhausen Corporation 
Cornwell Heights ^ Pennsylvania 

Bristol Printing Company 
8400 Route 13 
Levlttown« Pennsylvania 

Eastern Rotorcraft Corporation 
Doylestown^ Pennsylvania 

Fischer and Porter 
County Line Road 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Pennsalt Chemical Corporation 
i^qulpment Division 
995 Meams Road 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 

Rohm and Haas 
Box 219 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Sylvan Pools, Incorporated 
Route 611 

Doyles town, Pennsylvania 

Thlokol Chemical Corporation 
Newportvllle and Emily Roads 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
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Six private philanthropic foundations were contacted, none 
of which indicated that they were in a position to underwrite the 
cost of the study* 

Dr, John Struck, Head of the Bureau of Vocational-Technical 
and Continuing Education, Department of Public Instruction, was 
approached and indicated that the bureau was willing to 
underwrite the cost of Phase I, The cost of Phases II and III 
would be supported by Dr, Struck *s Bureau if the results of Phase 
I Justified continued support. 

Objectives of the Study 

The general objectives of the study were to assist the 
council in; 

1, Estimating the present and future needs of the 
residents of Bucks County for post high school 
education. 

2, Estimating the ability of post high school resources 
now serving county residents to meet anticipated 
future needs for post high school education, 

3, Determining which factors restrict the opportunities 
of county residents in obtaining needed post high 
school education. 
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4. Identifying courses of action avaiiciblc to the county 
to overcome future deficiencios in post high icltocl 
education resources as compared with ostimatod needs* 
The courses of action developed could Include seme if not all of 
the following points: 

a. Development of various cooperative arranger. ontr. 
among the Community College, Delaware Yalley 
College, vocational-technical schoolL, 

comprehensive high schools, extension centers and 
other institutions outside the county. 
Establishment of at least one more community 
college. 

Establishment of thirteenth and fourteenth year 
vocational-technical programs based on th^ 
existing vocational-technical high schools. 
Development of various retraining and adult 
education programs to be offered at evicting 
institutions within and outside the county 
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b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Development of new curricula to be offered at 
existing institutions within and outside the 



county . 

Commitments of Institutions outside the county to 



a fixed or increasing rate 
students in Bucks County. 
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Scope of the Study 



In addition to the general objectives, the following 
statement of the scope of the study was used to prepare detailed 
research questions which then determined the content of the study 
more specifically. 

1. Present and future post high school education needs of 
county residents will be examined for both graduating 
high school students and for the adult population as a 
whole. Within the adult population, attention will be 
given to those who have not completed high school as 
well as those who are high school graduates. 

2. Employment practices and education requirements, and 
unmet employee education needs within Bucks County 
will be ascertained from major employers and labor 
organizations in Bucks County. 

3. Present and future employment opportunities by 

occupational groups will be determined for Bucks 
County and for the three primary employment centers 
most accessible to Bucks County residents: 
Philadelphia^ Camden Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA), Trenton SMSA, and Allentown-Bethlehem 
SMS A. 

4. Post high school educational resources receiving 
primary attention will be those within Bucks County 
and those within dally commuting distance of 
population centers in Bucks County, 



All educational resources beyond daily commuting distance of 
residents of Bucks County will be treated by general category and 
receive seccndai’y emphasis. Actual patterns of utilization aind 
relevance to established needs of Bucks County residents will 
determine the relative intensity of study of educational 

resources in both categories. 

5. In examination of educational resources, the en^hasls 
will be on the capacity of the resources to meet needs 
of Bucks County residents and will not extend to an 
evaluation of individual institutions and programs. 

6* Greatest en^hasis will be placed on present unmet 

needs that are expected to increase through 1930 5 
secondary emphasis on present unmet needs expected to 
decrease through 19 80; minimum emphasis on needs 
currently satisfied but estimated to become larger 
than available resources by 1980. 

7. Examination of courses of action will give greatest 

emphasis to public institutions and programs now 
within, or potentially within, Bucks County. 

General Methodology and Progress in Each Phase 



This study began with an intensive analysis on a broad 
front of the present and future needs for post high school 
education of the residents of Bucks County. This approach is 
somewhat unique, for many prior studies both in the county and in 
the commonwealth as a whole have approached post high school 
education needs on a narrow front, i.e., they have generally been 



concerned with a specific programmatic or organizational 
objective. 

The approach taken in the conduct of the study is also 
noteworthy for the major contribution made by the council. The 
individual members of the council were deeply involved in the 
decision process, leading to development by the council of a 
series of recommendations. These recommendations were based on 
the content of the base line study and the major alternatives 
revealed in the study. The close interaction of the council and 
the study staff has produced results of exeptional value to 
various agencies and organizations within Bucks County. These 
results of the study can be used by these agencies and 
organizations when they consider what action they shall take to 
.meet the needs of county residents for post high school 
education. 

Bhase I: Study Design 

There are three major phases in this study. The first is 
the design phase. The objectives of this phase were: 

1. Development of a series of detailed questions to be 
answered in achieving the general objectives of the 
study. The research questions can bo found in the 
Phase I Progress Report and the working papers in the 
Appendix. 



2. la&nciflcation and evaluation of avcdlanle 

roporto, px»odicticns and p?.an3 of poteritlal val»r . ^ 
carrying: out the r.tiuiy. Refer to the Hibaicgrap *.y f-K.' 
this infcr2iat5.on. 



3n Determination of requirements for collocticn cf 

additional data and for special surveys* Tboae data 
collection methods can be found in the ?hase 

«• 

Progress Report , 

4. Development of a methodology for estimating unmet 

needs for a particular educational program in a 
specific geographic area. This information can he 
found in the Phase I Progress Report . 

5# Development of a work program and schedule. The 

detailed work program and schedule Is sho%'n in the 
Phase I Progress Report . 



The November 9, 19 ^ 6 , council meeting was devoted 
review and adoption of the work program for Phase I 
thorough discussion of the general objectives and scope of 
study. Following the meeting the general objectives and 
paper was modified in accordance vjlth the rocomm 0 nd 3 .tienr; c"; 
council. The council further recommonued that the C 
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Board of School Directors 
Government Studies Center 
State Government, rnivorsity 



entei? into an agreeren': ulth 

of the fls Institute Local 
of Pennsylvania, at itj .icr 
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monthly meeting on November 15* 1966 • The agreement stipulates 
that the Bucks County Board of School Directors and the 
Government Studies Center will make arrangements to engage In 
Phases II and III of the study pending satisfactory completion of 
Phase I* 

The council met again on November 30, 1966 and reviewed the 
amended general objectives and scope paper and devoted the 
balance of the meeting to a thorough discussion of the 
preliminary research questions. The preliminary research 
questions were amended during December in accordance with the 
recommendations of the council. The revised research questions 
were sent to all council members In early January, along with the 
suggested methcdolo^^. 

The January 26, 1967 council meeting was devoted to a 
thorough examination of the methodology. The methodology was 
divided Into two separate but related sections. The first 
section described the simulation model that would be constructed 
to assist in performing the conq[>lex cmalyses Involved In 
estimating the high priority unmet needs. The main function of 
the model would be to extend the estimates of unmet needs through 
time to 1980 and test the impact of various alternative plans of 
action designed to satisfy as many high priority needs as 
possible. 

The second section of the methodology described methods to 
be enqployed In collecting data to answer the research qu^^stions 
and to provide Input Into the simulation model. Six surveys were 
suggested In addition to the collection, comparison and analysis 
of other data through statistical methods and the Judgment of the 
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study staff, consultants and council. 

The methodology was modified following the January 26, 
1967, meeting of the council. A detailed work program, revised 
budget and work program network for Phases II and III were 
discussed at the February 14, 1967* meeting of the council. 
During this discussion the council was informed that Dr. Struck 
agreed to continue support of the study for Phases II and III at 
the level of $51,500. This agreement was reached at a meeting in 
Harrisburg on February 9, 1967, with Dr. Struck. The council 
approved the work program and the revised budget. 

A final report on Phase I was presented to the council at 
the March 1, 1967, meeting. Mr. Smith, council chairman, 
presented the report to the Bucks County Board of School 
Directors at their regular monthly meeting on March 21, 1967. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s presentation the board entered into 
an agreement with the Government Studies Center for the 
completion of Phases II and III of the study for a sum of 
$^5,900. The balance of the $51,500 was used by the board to pay 
the census enumerators and guidance councilors for the collection 
of data. 

Phase II; Data Gathering and Analysis 

The objective of the phase was to carry out the work 
program developed during the first phase. At the conclusion of 
this phase it was intended that the study staff would prepare a 
preliminary report containing all factual analyses. However, 
because of technical difficulties it was decided that a series of 
working papers would be presented to the council following the 
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analysis of the data from each survey. These papers are 
contained in the Appendix. 

The questionnaires, covering letters and information 
pamphlet were developed during the month of March. The various 
public, private and parochial high schools were contacted and 
arrangements were made to administer the High School Senior 
Questionnaire and gather data concerning the high school senior’s 
most recent I.Q. and his class standing by decile. 

The April 5 council meeting was devoted to a review and 
modification of the questionnaires. Following the council 
meeting the questionnaires were printed and disseminated in 
accordance with the survey schedule. Guidance counselors and 
school census enumerators were trained in the use of the 
questionnaires and data gathering forms. The high school senior 
survey was completed by the end of April. 

During the month of May the completed high school senior 
questionnaires were processed by the county office and were 
keypunched. The school census enumerators began gathering data 
on the adult survey. Several clerks, who were trained in the 
adult data gathering procedures, were sent into the field to 
check on the progress of the census enumerators and to correct 
any problems that they encountered. The High School Senior 
Record Data Questionnaire was sent to the guidance counselors. 

The activities during the montii of June revolved around the 
adult survey and the high school senior record data survey. The 
Government Service Center analyzed the data from the High School 
Senior Questionnaire and completed the construction of the 
computer mode3.s. The council held a meeting on June 7 to discuss 
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the progress on the various surveys » The High School Senior 
Follow-Up Questionnaire was presented to the council and several 
changes were recommended in this questionnaire. The council 
approved the questionnaire for dissemination during the month of 
August auid recommended that each questionnaire be accompanied by 
a note from the head guidance counselor of the high school the 
senior attended. It was felt that this communication from the 
counselor would induce the senior to return the questionnaire to 
the county office. 

The Adult Survey was completed in July. The analysis of 
the data from the High School Senior Questionnaire Survey and the 
High School Senior Record Data Survey was also completed during 
July, The questionnaires for the follow-up survey, covering 
letters and guidance counselor’s notes were printed and assembled 
for distribution in August. 

The remainder of the questionnaires from the adult survey 
were keypunched during the month of August, The mailing for the 
follow-up survey was completed during this month. The following 
working papers were sent to the council members: Working Paper 

No. 1, Estimates of Future Population Growth by. School District , 
Bucks County , Pennsylvania s Working Paper No, 2, Employment and 
Education in B ucks County , Pennsylvani a; and Working Paper 3, 
Post High School Educational Resources and Around Bucks. 

County , Pennsylvania . 

The council held a meeting on September 7 and discussed 
Working Paper Numbers 1, 2 and 3. The council also received a 
general status report on the various surveys imdertaken by the 
study te€Uiit Some of the tasks that v;ere projected for completion 
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at the end of Phase II were carried forward into Phase III. 
Phase II began March 1, 1967, and was scheduled for completion on 
October 31, 1967. 

Phase III; Conclusions and Recommendations 

The objective of the final phase of the study was to apply 
the Judgmental values of the council to the factual results 
obtained in Phase II and set forth in the working papers. The 
study staff defined major altei?natives and identified principle 
advantages and disadvantages of each, for the purpose of aiding 
the council in its deliberations. 

At the October 27 meeting of the council. Working Paper NOj, 
ij^. Characteristics of High S chool S eniors . Bucks County , 
Pennsylvania , was presented. During this meeting the council 
established a set of priorities based on an examination of the 
data from the high school senior survey. These priorities were 
employed by the study team in the development of the material to 
be presented to the council at the November 29 meeting. 

The council reviewed the unmet needs as identified by the 
surveys and discussed possible alternative courses of action at 
the November Meeting. A set of preferred courses of action were 
developed by the council. The results of this meeting guided the 
study team in its preparation of the final set of conclusions and 
recommendations to be presented to the council at the February 27 
meeting. 

All of Phase II ^s work program was completed by the middle 
of February. The surveys of high school seniors, adults, major 
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employers in Bucks County and post high school institutions in 
the county and surrounding commuting area were completed. The 
results were analyzed and Incorporated in the working papers 
covering each of the surveys. In addition an analysis and 
projection of the population in Bucks County was prepared in the 
form of a working paper. 

Design, development, programming and operation of computer 
models to forecast educational resources and educational needs of 
Bucks County residents and to estimate unmet needs were 
completed. The results of the surveys and of the estimates of 
unmet needs were provided to the council. 

The council meeting on February 27 was devoted to a 
discussion of the final set of conclusions and recommendations. 
The recommendations were amended in accordance with the council's 
wishes. Pour-hundred copies of the final report were produced 
for dissemination. The council made a formal presentation of the 

ions to the Bucks County Board of 
School Directors at their regular monthly meeting on March 19, at 
the County Administration Building on the seventh floor in the 
conference room. A summary report outlining the scope, 
objectives, methodology, conclusions and recommendations will be 
prepared for dissemination during the month of April, 

Phase III, including preparation of the final report, was 
scheduled to take place from November 1, 1967, through March 31, 
1968, This is an extension of the original time period by two 
months , 

The collaborative effort between the council and the study 
staff has resulted in a final report that spells out a set of 
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recommendations that are directly aimed at satisfying the post 
high school education needs of the citizens of Bucks County from 
1968 through 1980. A periodic updating procedure, which utilizes 
the computer models and con^uter tapes of survey data, has been 
developed to Insure that future plans can be adapted to fit the 
ever-changing socio-economic conditions of Bucks County and the 
Greater Philadelphia Metropolitan Region in which it is imbedded. 
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CHAPTER III 



FUTURE POPULATION GROWTH IN BUCKS COUNTY 

Bucks County is a major part of the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area. Bounded on the east and north by the Delaware 
River, the County’s southeastern comer borders on the City of 
Philadelphia, while its northwestern limit extends nearly to 
Bethlehem and Allentown. Trenton, New Jersey lies Immediately 
across the Delaware. 

Situated in the heart of "Megalopolis", on the axis between 
Philadelphia and New York, Bucks County is experiencing rapid 
development and urbanization. In less populated parts of the 
United States, the County would be regarded as a metropolitan 
area in Itself. Its 635 square miles encompass industrial areas, 
suburban housing developments, rural and agricultural areas, and 
protected recreation a ^as. Larger in geographic area than 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston combined, the high population 
density of major cities such as these remains in the distant 
future for Bucks County. 

But unlike the major central cities, Bucks County is 
growing rapidly in population. From a total population of Just 
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over 14J», 000 at the time of the 0. S. Cenaua In 1950, Bucks 
County more than doubled its population In Just ten years, 
numbering more than 308,000 residents In 1980. 

Population Growth* 1960«>1980 

What has happened since i960, and what will be the County 
population in 1980? These questions have great significance for 
planning to provide post high school educational opportunities to 
meet the growing needs of residents of the County. 

Figure 1 shows the County population in I960, and the most 
likely estimates of County population at five year Intervals on 
through 1980. Starting from about 308,000 residents in i960, 
Bucks County is expected to grow to about 57^*000 residents in 
1980, for a growth of about 86% In 2d years. 
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These are, of course, estiraates-- but they are estimates 
carefully prepared using methods that have proved highly accurate 
in predicting growth in the past, both in Bucks County and 
elsewhere. Appendix A, "Estimates of Future Population Growth by 
School District, Bucks County, Pennsylvania", gives details about 
the methods used and about factors which can cause the actual 
population growth to change from the estimates. Taking into 
account all the factors (but not national disasters), estimates 
of population range from an extreme low of 515,600 in I960 to an 
extreme high of 63^,100 in 1980. 

The preferred estimate- -which indicates a total population 
of 57^,500 in 1980— is the one used throughout this study. It is 
the basis for estimating the numbers of high school seniors and 
adults seeking education in 1980, and is thus the basis for 
estimating the adequacy of existing and planned educational 
resources for post high school education. 

How reliable are these population estimates? Comparing 
results of the methods used in this study wi*'h independent 
estimates made by other organizations using different methods 
suggests that we can rely to a high degree on the total 
population estimate of about 57^,500 in 1980. Population 
estimates for Bucks County made by the Delaware Valley Regional 
Planning Commission, Temple University, and the Bucks County 
Planning Commission all fall within the possible range of errov 
mentioned above, in fact, they agree quite closely with the 
total population estimate used in this study. When the U. S. 
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Census of 1970 is completed, it will be possible to revise the 
population estimates based on actual experience and adjust plans 
accordingly. 



Components of Population Growth 

Because of the large geographic area covered by Bucks 
County, it is important to estimate not only total population, 
but also to estimate where that population will be located in 
1980. Map 1 shows how the County was divided into three major 
areas, and Figure 1 shows the present and expected distribution 
of population within those major are^s through 1980. 
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It can be seen from Figure 1 that in 1980 the greatest 
proportion of the population will be In Lower Bucks ^ with the 
smallest proportion In Upper Bucks. Middle Bucks la expected to 
experience the most rapid rate of growth, while the greatest 
lnca?ease In actual numbers will be In Lower Bucks. By 1980, 
Lower Bucks alone Is expected to have a greater population than 
did the entire County in I960. 

0?hls geographic pattern Is generally an extension of 
existing trends. In the 1950* s. County development was most 
Intensive along Route 1 between Trenton and Philadelphia in Lower 
Bucks. During the 1960*s, active development has tended to move 
out along Old York Road through Montgcxnex^ County and on to 
Middle Bucks. In the latter part of the 1970 *s, land for 
additional residential development will become relatively scarce 
In Lower Bucks, and the Intensity of development will shift 
gradually towards the Bethlehem Pike In the 1980*s and then on 
Into Upper Bucks. 

This study Is particularly concerned with graduating high 
school seniors— who seek certain types of post high school 
educational opportunltles--»and with adults , whose needs and 
desires for further education are somewhat different. (Adults 
are defined as all persons over age 15 who are not enrolled In 
grades 1«»12.) How will the population of these groups change 
through 1980 ? Table 1 shows the expected changes In the nuinbers 
of students enrolled in high school senior classes, whether In 
public, private or parochial schools. These estimates are for 
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Bucks County residents, and do not include students in private or 
parochial schools who live outside Bucks County. Notice that 
while the total population of the County is expected to grow 
about 86 Jit during the period from I960 to 1980, the number of high 
school seniors is expected to grow by nearly 16^% in the same 
time period— from about 3,265 high school seniors in I960 to 
about 8,610 seniors in 1980. 

Table 1 



Estimate of Senior Class Enrollments 
(Public, Parochial and Private) 



Area 


I960 


1?65 


1970 


2m 


1^80 


Upper Bucks 


540 


890 


1,050 


1,100 


1,110 


Middle Bucks 


735 


1,380 


1,685 


2,320 


2,660 


Lower Bucks 




3.Q35 


4.125 


4 .660 


Jl AhA 


County Total 


3,265 


5,305 


o,oou 


8,080 


8,610 



The much greater relative growth in numbers of high school 
seniors reflects both changes in the age distribution of the 
population in Bucks County, and trends in "holding power" in the 
school systems, which result in a greater proportion of children 
continuing in school until high school graduation. 



Adults, those over 15 years of age and not in grades 1-12, 
will also Increase more rapidly than the total population. The 
number of adults is expected to grow from the I960 total of 
182,400 to about 361,200 by 1980, or an increase of about 99 %* 
Table 2 shows the distribution by geographic area of changes in 
the adult population. 



Table 2 

Adults over 15 Not Enrolled in Grades 1-12 

(Thousands) 



ABEA 


I 960 


1965 


1970 


mi 


1^80 


Upper Bucks 


27.9 


31.1 


34,4 


40.1 


46.1 


Middle Bucks 


41.6 


54.9 


63.6 


85.2 


111.8 


Lower Bucks 


112.9 


121.7 


I**!*? 


170.1 


2Q3-2 


County Total 


182.4 


207.7 


239.9 


295.4 


361.2 



As can be seen, the rapid overall growth of population in 
Bucks County does not fully reveal the even more rapid growth in 
numbers of high school seniors and adults, for whom post high 
school education is of direct importance. 
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Population Growth Beyond I960 



What will happen after 1980? Will population growth taper 
off, or even decline? The answers to these questions will depend 
in part on the people of Bucks County themselves. Will they 
insist on low density residential development with large lots and 
single family dwellings, or will they encourage higher density 
development? Will they actively aid Industry and commerce in 
establishing their businesses in the County? Will they provide 
the kinds of communities that attract new residents? Will they 
develop and support the educational systems — at all levels— that 
have become critical in the decisions of many families and firms 
who consider moving to new locations? 

Even without the answers to these kinds of significant 
questions, it is reasonable to assume that Bucks County will 
continue to experience major population increases on into the 
21st century. Projections for the United States as a whole 
uniformly estimate continued population growth well beyond the 
year 2010, and the major difference is in Just how fast various 
experts believe the population will grow. Estimates by the Bucks 
County Planning Commission suggest a population of nearly 800,000 
in Bucks County by the year 2010. Whether this estimate is 
precisely accurate or not (and no one suggests it is any more 
than an estimate), there seems to be no reason to think that 
needs for post high school education will decrease after I960. 
Continuing increases in needs aie far more likely. 




CHAPTER IV 



EI^PLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 

The large and rapidly Increasing numbers of graduating high 
school seniors and adults in Bucks County suggests that there 
will be an inciTeasing need for post high school education 
oppox*tunitles through 1980. But will that need be significantly 
affected by factors other than population growth? 

While this study gives special attention to the social 
demand aspect of needs— what people want to achieve— economic 
factors also deserve serious consideration* Employment prospects 
are particularly relevant to any consideration of post high 
school education planning* 

What are the major relationships of employment and 
education? The National Commission on Technology automation^ and 
Economic progress stated in its report issued in 1966, "Prom the 
purely economic point of view, education has three principal 
effects: (1) it can Increase the versatility and adaptability of 
people with respect to vocations and thus increase their capacity 
to adjust to change; (2) It can open up increasing opportunity to 
persons who might otherwise have difficulty in finding and 
holding enqployment; and (3) it can Increase the productivity of 
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Though education is 
it is a decisive 



workers at any level of skill or ability* 
much more than a means of economic progress » 
factor in the ecoroonlc advancement of any country*" 

Education and Income 



Education is Important not only to the economic advancement 
of countries (and counties), it is also important to the economic 
advancement of individuals and families* Table 3 gives some idea 
of the relationship of income to education, based on statistics 
of the U* S* Department of Commerce. Notice that while employed 
females numbered about 75 % of employed males, females are far 
more likely to be employed in part-time Jobs, and thus to attain 
a lower median (mid-point) annual income* 







Table 3 



Iledlan Total Money Income In 1965 
Total U.S. Male and Female Over 25 With Income 



Number 

Males ^I7»990,000 

Females 32,976,000 



High 

8th Grade School 
$^ 1,210 $ 6,458 

$1,388 $2,544 



1-3 Yrs, 4 Yrs, 
College College 

$7,222 $8,748 

$2,676 $4,293 



Source; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1967, 
Table No. l6l. 



Employment Trends 



Men and women with education beyond high school are likely 
to earn more income. And at the same time, the changing U. S. 
economy tends to require Increasing levels of education both in 
existing types of employment and in the new types of Jobs that 
are being added to the economy. Appendix B, "Employment and 
Education in Bucks County", gives detailed attention to the 
characteristics of en^loyraent in Bucks County, the surrounding 
metropolitan areas, and the Nation as a whole. 
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A capsule view of the increasing importance of education to 
employment is given by the 1966-67 Occupational Outlo ok Handbook 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor which states, "The 
developments in every broad occupational group seem to v’^all for 
even more education and training. And the need for educational 
and skill upgrading will not be confined to the rapidly growing 
professional and technical fields, nor even to white-collar 
employment generally. "The demand for better educated and 
trained workers appears to be all inclusive.” "People with a 
better education are not only likely to earn more, but they are 
likely to see their earnings rise for a longer period than those 
with limited schooling.” "Unemployment falls heaviest on workers 
with the least education.” 

Table 4 shows the broad shifts in employment for major 
occupational categories, along with the educational level which 
had been exceeded by 505^ of the people in each category in 1966. 
These educational levels for each category of employment have 
been rising steadily as older persons who did not have even high 
school available in their youth are gradually replaced by younger 
people who have continued their education through and beyond high 
school. As a consequence, new workers entering occupations 
usually possess levels of education appreciably higher than the 
median level of all workers in that occupation. 



Table 



Changes In U.S. Employmen'i; 

lQ^n^i07c; 

A ^ ^ ^ % mJf 



Median 





Numbers 

I960* 


Projected 

1975* 


Increase 
In Nos.* 


Percent 

Increase 


Education 

1966 


Professional & 












Technical 


7,>*75 


12,900 


5,400 


72.6% 


16.3 


Managerial 


7,067 


9,200 


2,200 


30.2% 


12.6 


Clerical 


9,783 


14,600 


4,800 


49.22 


12.5 


Sales 


'•,'101 


5,800 


1,400 


31.82 


12.5 


Craftsmen, 












Foremen 


8,560 


11,400 


2,900 


33.22 


11.9 


Operatives 


11,986 


15,000 


3,000 


25.12 


10.7 


Service 


8,349 


12,600 


4,200 


50.9* 


10.9 


Laborers 


3,665 


3,700 


100 


1.02 


9.5 


Farmers 


5.395 


3.500 


-1.900 


-35.12 


8.8 


Total 


66,681 


88,700 


21,000 


33.02 





^Thousands of employees. 
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Employment Prospects for Bucks County Residents 



At this time when about 20 % of all families in the United 
States move their place of residence each year, the residents of 
Bucks County cannot be thought of as restricted to employment 
where they now live. High school seniors have the opportunity to 
pursue their education, their employment and their lives in other 
parts of the Nation, Adults, although somewhat less free to 
move, have a similar opportunity to change their places of 
residence and employment. In addition, they may live in one 
jurisdiction and work in another. According to a recent report 
by the Regional Science Research Institute on "Interdependence in 
the Penjerdel Region”, over ^0,000 employed residents of Bucks 
County now commute to jobs outside the County, This segment of 
Bucks County’s working population is employed in jobs mainly 
located in the Philadelphia metropolitan area, and to a smaller 
extent in the Trenton metropolitan area. 

In what kinds of occupations are Bucks County residents 
employed? Table 5, which is repeated from Appendix 2, is based 
on i 960 census information. It shows the number of employed 
Bucks County residents in major occupational ca.tegories which 
would be expected if all jobs in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area were divided in proportion to population in each 
jurisdiction. It also shows the categories in which Bucks County 
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residents were actually employed. The ^difference” column shows 
whethei' there were more or fewer County residents in each 
category than there would have been if County employment had the 
same proportions as overall employment in the metropolitan area. 
It is clear that Bucks County residents have substantially higher 
than "average” employment in occupations requiring education 
beyond high school, including occupations requiring both degree 
and non-degree educational preparation^ In fact, about 435S of 
Bucks County residents v;ere employed in occupations such as 
craftsmen, foremen and operatives where non-degree post high 
school education is particularly Important. 





Table 5 



Differences In Occupational Distribution 
In Philadelphia SMSA and Bucks County (i960) 



Occupation Group 


Expected 

Bucks 

County 


A'^tual 

Bucks 

County 


Percent 


Difference 


Prof., tech., related 


13,009 


14,350 


13.0 


+ 


1,341 


Managerial, Official, Prop. 


8,996 


10,084 


9.2 


+ 


1,088 


Clerical and kindred 


18,643 


14,743 


13.4 


- 


3,900 


Sales Workers 


8,356 


8,400 


7.6 


+ 


44 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


16,096 


20,687 


18.8 


+ 


4,591 


Operatives 


22,270 


23,743 


21.4 


+ 


1,473 


Service Workers 


11,763 


7,671 


7.0 




4,092 


Laborers 


4,972 


5,716 


5.2 


+ 


744 


Not reported 


5.920 


4.855 


4.4 


mm 


1.065 




110,025 


110,249 


100.0 







Source: Based on Table 84, ?C(1)-40C, Census of Population*- 1960\ 

Bureau of the Census. 
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Employers In Bucks County 



Although Bucks County residents may be able to find 
employment elsev/here in the metropolitan area or in the Nation, 
they have especially close relationships with Bucks County 
employers r The County and local governments, school districts 
and other educational and private institutions, manufacturing 
industries, business firms, construction firms, financial 
organizations, and other enterprises in Bucks County all have a 
close interdependence. Together with all residents, employers in 
the County are sharing in the development of a social, political 
and economic community. 

On a purely practical basis, the County resident who can 
find appropriate employment in the County may be able to reduce 
the cost and time of commuting to work, while he also adds to the 
success of a County enterprise and Increases the County tax base. 
From the point of view of the employer, his ability to obtain a 
qualified work force is crucial to success or failure. And the 
necessity of recruiting employees from across the Nation niay 
Induce business to change location to an area where employee 
needs may be met more readily. 

The results of a survey of major employers (those with more 
than 200 employees) in Bucks County are presented in Appendix B, 
so that only a few highlights of responses wi31 be reviewed here. 
Of particular interest are the minimum education requirements 
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whic'i Bucks County employers expect of their employees. Table 6 
shows the levels of education required by responding employers 
for major occupational categories. Notice that the employers 
uniformly consider high school or less to be entirely adequate 
preparation only for unskilled and tiemi-skilled employment, and 
that high school completion or education beyond high school is 
considered the minimum for all other categories of employment. 
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Table 6 



Minimum Education Requirements 
Bucks County Malor Employers 





High 

School 

Grad* 


Voc/Teeh. 

PHS 


Bus . or 
Commer. 
PHS 


1-3 Yrs. 
College 


4 or more 

Years 

College 


Unskilled 


30^ 










Semiskilled 


31« 










Skilled 


14 


16 








Service 


20 


3 


1 






Sales 


5 


3 


2 


5 


6 


Clerical 


22 


2 




1 




Administrative 


1 




4 


16 


8 


Managerial 


2 




1 


10 


14 


Semi-Prof. 




5 




12 


4 


Professional 










24 


*May be 


less than 


high school 









- Rok^s do not total uniformly due to differences In types of 
employment among respondents. 




But what ai‘e actual employment practices compared with what 
employers say Is the minimum education requirement? Of the more 
than 5,000 new employees hired by responding employers In 1966, 
mure than 40^5 had completed education beyond high school, which 
Is consistent generally with both their stated requirements and 
with regional and national trends In educational requirements. 

The survey of major employers Is not a representative 
sample of all employers In the County, but It does provide 
valuable Insight Into the needs of employers, and tends to 
confirm what Is seen In comprehensive statistics for the 
metropolitan region and for the nation In terms of trends In post 
high school educational requirements for employment. In 
addition, the responding employers made clear their continuing 
concern with education of employees. 

Nearly all major employers responding to the survey provide 
some on-the-job training for employees, and over 705^ provide 
partial or complete tuition refund for off-the-job employee 
training and education— but nearly all require that the courses 
be job related. 

Based on the survey of adults presented In Appendix F, some 
10,000 Bucks County employees are participating In some kind of 
on-the-job ti*alnlng sponsored by their employers, and about 9,000 
more are planning to participate In such a program. An estimated 
additional 25,000 employees would like to participate In such 
programs. But many smaller employers cannot afford to provide 
training and education needed. 
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Are employers satisfied with the present state of training 
and education for their employees? According to employers who 
responded to the survey, they are not. The large majority of 
these major employers would like to have public education or 
training programs developed to augment or replace their own 
programs. Only 30 % considered their needs too specialized, or 
for other reasons believed they wou” i not be likely to use public 
programs. In addition to needs of present employers in Bucks 
County, public education programs beyond high school can be an 
Important incentive to new businesses and industries considering 
location in the County. 

Consensus on Employment and Education 

Adults in Bucks County agree with employers on the 
Importance of post high school education in relation to 
employment. As explained in Appendix P, adults surveyed In Bucks 
County value post high school education primarily for its 
economic benefits. Based on the survey, of all adults in 
Bucks County who are now enrolled in post high school education 
or who are definitely planning to enroll give their major reason 
for enrollment as Job-related-- higher pay, promotion, etc. This 
result is even more significant when it is noted that these 
adults Include housewives and retired and unemployed persons in 
the total. 

There is evident consistency in the perception by both 



employers and employees in Bucks County of the In^ortance of post 
high school education in terms of employment and income. These 
perceptions are borne out by County, metropolitan area and 
national statistics, projections of trends in educational 
requirements for employment, and by increasing growth in 
employment categories where educational requirements are 
greatest. 

Increasing economic demands for post high school education 
thus add to the needs created by the rapidly growing adult and 
high school senior population in Bucks Oounty. 
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CHAPTER V 



POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION RESOURCES 
IN AND AROUND BUCKS COUNTY 



The combination of population growth and increasing 
employment requirements point toward large and rising needs for 
post high school education for Bucks County residents* littiat are 
the education resources available to satisfy these needs, and 
what are the trends for the future? 

This study gives special attention to education resources 
in two geographic classifications. First consideration is given 
to programs offered within Bucks County. Second consideration is 
given to programs offered In the approximate commuting area 
surrounding Bucks County, which was defined as the area within 
approximately 45 minutes driving time of a central point in Lower 
Bucks, Middle Bucks, or Upper Bucks. A program offered within 45 
minutes commuting distance of Upper Bucks may be well beyond any 
reasonable commuting distance of Lower Bucks, and this factor is 
taken into account when calculating the availability of programs 
in Chapter VIII. 

Each institution offering programs in Bucks County or 






2 




within commuting distance ;sras 



veyed to determine present 



offerings and other information. The detailed results of the 
survey are contained in Appendix C, ’’Post High School Education 
Resources In and Around Bucks County, Pennsylvania.” There f ore , 
this Chapter will present only a summary view of resources. 



This study is concerned primarily with the opportunities 
for Bucks County residents to enter education programs beyond 
high school, and thus focusses on first year resources in the 
case of educfitlon programs which are of more than one year in 
length. As explained in Appendix C, resources have been 
classified into major types, using the following categories: 

Four«Year Degree 

Thirty-six four year colleges and universities are included 
in the study. Generally, they require high school graduation, a 
particular level of qualifying scores on entrance examinations, 
relatively high financial ability, and offer programs and courses 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

Two-Year Degree and Transfer 

Fourteen two-year colleges are included in the study. 
These colleges offer courses for college credit, confer two-year 
degrees, and usually also prepare students for transfer to four- 



Types of Post High School Education Resources 
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year Institutions. They also provide programs which do not 
confer college credit, and these programs are included separately 
in the next category. Three extenc^ion centers of universities 
are also included in the study. These centers offer college 
credit courses but usually do not provide the complete program 
required for obtaining a college degree. 

Non-»Transfer 

Non-transfer programs provide a wide variety of important 
post high school education offerings, but do not give credit 
toward college degrees. Usually, they give certificates of 
completion. Included in this category are programs offered by 
nine public schools in Bucks County, l4 programs offered by 
universities and colleges, and ^7 private trade, business and 
commercial schools. 

What are the overall characteristics of these types of 
programs in and around Bucks County, and what are the major 
trends in capacity? 

Post High School Education Resources In Bucks County 

Only a small proportion of the post high school education 
resources within commuting distance of Bucks County residents are 
actually located in the County. Table 7 (which is taken from 
Appendix C where it appears as Table XVIII), shows the first year 
enrollment capacities of programs offered within Bucks County. 
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The numbers shown for 1966 are actual enrollments In the fall of 
that year. The numbers shown through 1971 represent plans for 
expanded capacity as reported by each Institution offering 
programs. The numbers shown for 1980 are not plans, but are 
simple straight line extensions of the trend for each type of 
program: these extensions represent only very general Indications 
of the possible status of program capacity In 1980 and were used 
as test assumptions for the analysis reported In Appendix G, 
"Comparison of Post High School Education Resources With Needs.” 

Certain characteristics of the various types of 
institutions offering post high school education programs in 
Bucks County are Important in viewing the overall pattern of 
opportunities in Bucks County. 

Four-Year Degree 

The Delaware Valley College of Science and Agriculture, 
located near Doylestown, is the only institution in Bucks County 
which can award baccalaureate degrees. In the fall of 1966, the 
College provided first year enrollment space for 258 freshmen in 
day programs, and enrollment space for 208 evening students. Day 
students were all boarding students, nearly entirely from outside 
Bucks County, while evening students were largely commuters from 
within Bucks County, taking courses in business and liberal arts. 
Tuition costs are relatively high when compared with State 
universities, averaging slightly over $1,100 a year for day 
students snd about $300 for evening students. 
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Table 7 

BSSOURCES WITHIN BUCKS COUHTY ~ ENROLLHEHT SPACE PROJECTICaiS 
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Two-Year Degree and Transfer 

Bucks County was the first Courity in the Commonwealth to 
establish a Community College. The College, presently being 
expanded, provides programs leading to two-year degrees and 
allowing transfer to four-year colleges and universities for 
students going on to complete work toward the baccalaureate 
degree. The College offers low tuition to Bucks County 
residents, averaging about $170 a year for day students ($325 for 
full-time students) and about $85 a year for evening students. 
An especially important aspect of the Community College is that 
it gives major preference to Bucks County residents for 
admission, which is not the case for other degree programs in the 
County or in the commuting area. Generally, admission is granted 
to any Coun.ty resident who has completed an accredited high 
school program. Admission, of course, does not assure 
graduation, but the opportunity is provided for students to 
demonstrate their ability. 

Temple University and Pennsylvania State University also 
offer degree-credit courses at a variety of locations in Bucks 
County. These programs are not formally organized to lead to a 
degree, but many of the courses give college credit which may be 
applied toward a degree at the parent institution or at other 
institutions which agree to accept the credit. These programs 
are offered in the evening, primarily in public high schools, 
which are called continuing education centers. There are no 
permanent facilities associated with the programs, nor do they 
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afford college-level libraries, laboratories, etc. Costs of 
tuition are relatively low, and since most students are enrolled 
for a single course the average yearly cost is approximately $84. 



Non-Degree 

Programs which do not result in a college degree are 
offered by the public schools in Bucks County and represent, in 
numbers of enrollments, the major post high school education 
opportunity within tne County. The area vocational- technical 
schools, as well as seven of the thirteen school districts, 
provide a variety of evening course offerings. 

In the fall of 1966, about 290 Bucks County residents were 
enrolled in programs to complete high school, about 100 were 
enrolled in basic education for adults who have completed less 
than eight grades of school, and about 34 were enrolled in 
literacy programs. By far the majority, numbering about 3*300, 
were enrolled in a wide variety of special Interest courses in 
general education. Trade and Industrial, and technical programs 
offered in the two ar^a vocational-technical schools in operation 
in the fall of 1966 provided post high school education capacity 
for almost 1,200 persons. Tuition costs for these programs vary, 
but are generally quite low, averaging about $30 a year. In 
nearly all cases any resident of Bucks Cotinty may enroll in these 
programs without meeting special requirements. 

The public schools, already the major post high school 
education resource in the County, are planning to almost double 
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their enrollment capacity by 1971 * This does not involve 
construction of facilities beyond those which would noimially be 
required by school districts for their elementary and high school 
programs, but does represent an awareness of the growing needs 
for post high school education in the County. If these plans for 
rapid growth are accomplished, and if the same rate of growth is 
extended through 1980, the public schools could provide for an 
enrollment capacity of about 16,700 persons in evening programs 

by 1980. 

The Community College also provides programs which do not 
give degree credit, although they may lead to fomal certificates 
in such fields as data processing, secretarial studies, and 
electrical technology. Tuition and admission requirements are 
essentially the same as for degree-credit programs. In 1986 , 
enrollments in these programs were about ll 4 day students and 131 
evening students, v/lth 1980 projections of about 480 day students 
and 260 evening students. It should be mentioned here that the 
greater number of degree-credit enrollments in the Community 
College reflects the current Interests of students applying to 
the College and could readily change in relative proportion to 
non-degree credit enrollments. 

Post High School Education Resources Around Bucks County, 

There are a wide variety of post high school education 
resources located within approximately 45 minutes driving time of 




o 



some part of Bucks County. Table 8 (which is taken from Appendix 
C where it appears as Table XVIII) shows the first year 
enrollment capacities of programs offered within the commuting 
area. Most of the program offerings are located in the City of 
Philadelphia. The numbers shown in Table 7 for 1966 are actual 
enrollments reported for that year. The numbers shown through 
1971 represent plans for expanded capacity as reported by each 
institution. The numbers shown for 1980 are not plans, but are 
simple straight line extensions of the trend for each type of 
program, which give only general indications used in analysis in 
this study. 
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In general, it should be mentioned that the inclusion of 
information about these program offerings does not mean that thc<y 
are available to Bucks County residents in actual practice. In 
addition to the factors noted in the following paragraphs, many 
of these programs are restricted in their actual availability to 
Bucks County residents due to costs; times at which progrsuns are 
offered; admission restrictions as to residence, sex, religious 
denomination, and academic ability as measured by entrance 
examinations; types of programs offered; and similar factors. 
These factors are taken into account in comparing resources with 
needs in Chapter VIII. In addition, these programs serve a 
metropolitan region of about six million persons and give no 
preference to residents of Bucks County. In some cases, such as 
Community Colleges in surrounding counties, residence in Bucks 
County would actually reduce the possibility of admission. This 
competitive aspect is taken into account in Chapter VIII, along 
with competition from across the nation in the case of major 
colleges and universities. For the moment, the important point 
is that these factors sharply limit the actual availability to 
Bucks County residents of the program resources summarized, in 
Table 8. 

Pour*Year Degree 

Pour-year colleges and universities in the commuting area 
provided first year enrollment in 1966 for about 17»000 day 
students and about 3^,000 evening students. These institutions 
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are characterized by relatively high tuition costs: over 70 % 
charged more than $1,000 a year for full-time students. 
Admission requirements are generally high, and competition for 
enrollment in day programs is considerable: on the average, 
fewer than half of those applying are accepted o Over 00 % of the 
students attending these institutions in their freshman year 
received no financial assistance from the institution. These 
institutions plan only a small increase in first year enrollment 
capacity by 1971, resulting in approximately 19,800 day spaces in 

1980. 

Evening programs of four-year institutions are both larger 
in capacity, and also are planned and projected at a higher 
growth rate. By 1980, these institutions may be able to 
accommodate about 50,500 students in evening programs, compared 
with about 3^,000 in 1966. Admission requirements are more 
lenient for those taking credit courses which are not to be 
applied toward a degree. Because the large majority of evening 
students are part-time students taking one or two courses, 
tuition costs are lower than for day programs, averaging less 
than $200 per year for evening students. 

Two-Year Degree and Transfer 

Community Colleges outside of Bucks County account for the 
major part of first year enrollment capacity in two-year degree 
programs, which provided a total capacity for about 3,^00 day and 
evening students in degree programs in 1966. The establishment 
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and rapid planned growth of community colleges results in day and 
evening capacity in 1980 estimated at about 25*500 for all two- 
year degree institutions, including Junior colleges and other 
tx^c-year programs. As is the case for the Bucks County Community 
College, admission preference is given to residents of the county 
which operates the community college, so that these spaces are 
available to Bucks County residents only after all applicants 
from the sponsoring county have been admitted. 

Credit courses offered at extension centers and continuing 
education centers around Bucks County enrolled about 750 day 
students and about 1,300 evening students in 1966. Based ^ on 
current plans reported by institutions operating these programs, 
possible enrollment capacity in 1980 is estimated at about 1,500 
day students and 8,840 evening students. As mentioned 
previously, these programs are not committed to permanent 
locations and are subject to policy changes of the sponsoring 
institutions. Generally, however, these programs tend to respond 
to the Interests of applicants in the location where they are 
offered. 

N on- Degree 

Proprietary schools, located predominantly in the City of 
Philadelphia, make up the largest part of post high school 
education resources xfhich do not lead to a college degree. These 
schools are business enterprises licensed by the Commonwealth to 
conduct courses in a variety of subject areas, ranging from 




computer programming through business administration, secretarial 
training, dental technology, music, fashion designing, and 
automobile repair. While costs of attendance vary considerably, 
the approximate average cost of completing a program, or the 
first year of a program where longer than one year, is estimated 
at about $400. 

The planned and projected enrollments shown in Table 8 are 
judged to be more subject to fluctuation than for any other type 
of program. To a large degree, these plans and projections 
represent the numbers of students which the proprietary schools 
hope to be able to enroll, along with the estimates of owners as 
to the profitability of differing levels of operation. Even so, 
it is important that these proprietary schools look forward to 
rapidly Increasing enrollments. 

Two year colleges and extension centers also provide 
courses and programs which do not give college credit. As with 
two-year degree programs, community colleges around Bucks County 
account for the largest part of such programs, which would not be 
available to Bucks County residents unless excess capacity 
existed after all residents of the sponsoring county were 
admitted. In 1966, these institutions provided enrollment 
capacity for about 2,400 day students and evening enrollment 
capacity for about 6,200 students. Capacity in 1980 is estimated 
at about 13,100 day students (mainly community colleges) and 
about 30,000 evening students (two-thirds community colleges). 
Average yearly tuition costs for these programs range between 
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$200 to $^00, depending on the number of courses taken and the 
type of institution. 

The State Plan for Higher Education 

In 1967, the State Board of Education issued A Master Plan 
for Higher Education in Pennsylvania . Several provisions of the 
Plan are relevant to the general review of post high school 
education resources in and around Bucks County now and through 
1980. Of greatest importance, perhaps, is that there are no 
state universities or colleges in Bucks County, and there are 
none planned for the future. Nor are there plans for new state 
colleges or universities in the commuting area around Bucks 
County • 

The State Plan specifically calls for emphasis on community 
colleges in meeting two-year educational needs, and recommends 
against branch campuses of State universities. 

Although the State Plan is aimed specifically at programs 
leading to college degrees, it contains an important statement of 
policies relating to non-degree programs. Because these policies 
are likely to affect trends in post high school education, the 
following is quoted in its entirety from page 19 of the Plan: 

”one group of post-high school programs, 
which does not lead to a college degree, should 
be mentioned. These are vocational-technical 
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skill centered programs, up to two years In 
length. The importance and value of these 
post-high school programs have been under- 
estimated for too long in Pennsylvania. There 
is a growing tendency throughout the country 
for parents and students alike to glorify a 
collegiate degree and to consider vocational- 
technical education as something less worth- 
while, This attitude interferes with the 
development of such occupational programs. 

The effective operation of our increasingly com- 
plex society requires a large number of highly 
skilled technicians. Job opportunities for 
such people continue to grow. Without skilled 
technicians, the ideas of scientists, theorists, 
or engineers cannot be converted into prac- 
tical utility. 

”It is expected that occupational programs 
will be provided by area vocational-technical 
schools, community colleges, technical insti- 
tutes, and in continuing education programs. 

Where such instruction is provided at a community 
college, it should be given a clear organizational 
Identity so that the unique contribution to be 
made by high quality vocational-technical education 
will not be dominated by or confused with academic 
degree-oriented programs . ” 



Summary of Trends In Post High School Education Resources 






What are the general prospects for increases in post high 
school education opportunities for Bucks County residents through 

1980? 

Enrollment capacities in institutions granting four-year 
degrees are and will be extremely limited within the County. 
Within the commuting area, day enrollment capacity is growing 
slowly. Evening enrollment capacities, however, are estimated to 
be increasing relatively rapidly, so that opportunities for part- 
time education may improve somewhat for those Bucks County 
residents willing and able to overcome the handicaps of commuting 
relatively long distances. 

Based on plans of institutions within the commuting area, 
and also on recommendations in the State Plan, increasing needs 
for 1 st year enrollments in degree programs will be met primarily 
by community colleges. The Bucks County Community College, which 
is the only community college practically available to Bucks 
County residents, is planning a substantial expansion of 
capacity, and may be capable of serving a greater proportion of 
the Bucks County population in 19 80 than it serves at present. 

Trends in vocational, technical and continuing education 
programs not leading to a college degree indicate Increasing 
opportunities for Bucks County residents. Both the public 
schools in Bucks County, including the area vocational-technical 
schools, and the Community College report that they are planning 
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substantial increases in program capacities. If these planned 
expansions are carried out and the rate of expansion continued 
through 1980, these important programs will provide greater 
opportunities for Bucks County residents than are now available. 

Within commuting distance, proprietary schools offering 
vocational and technical education also report plans to expand 
capacities at a rate greater than population growth. The 
significance of these statements of plans, however, is somewhat 
uncertain. 

In succeeding chapters the post high school education needs 
and activities of graduating high school seniors and adults in 
Bucks County will be reviewed, and then examined in the context 

I 

of population trends, employment trends, and resource trends to 
arrive at an estimate of the adequacy of existing and planned 
resources • 
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CHAPTER VI 



POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION PROSPECTS OP HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 

Post high school education is especially Important to 
graduating high school seniors, since they are at the point in 
their lives when they are generally most able to pursue the 
course of education which will prepare them for their 
occupational careers. At the same time, the multitude of 

possibilities open to them— Including for many the prospect of 
military service, for others marriage, for still some others 
their first work experience— make the year or two following 
graduation a time of uncertainty and sometimes rapidly changing 
plans. Recognizing both the uncertainty of this period for young 
adults and the great Importance of educational decisions and 
action, it is critical to gain a general understanding of the 
post high school education prospects of graduating high school 
seniors • What do they want , and what do they achieve in the year 
following graduation from high school? How are these factors 
likely to change by 19 80? 

To gain insight into these kinds of questions, a survey was 
conducted of all high school seniors who were residents of Bucks 
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County In April of 1967. Useable responses were obtained from 
4,4l5 of the 5 >120 seniors, or over 86 of seniors In public, 
private and parochial schools in Bucks County. Information on 
class standing and IQ were obtained from school records to aid in 
Interpretation of survey results. The detailed results of the 
survey and record data analysis are presented in Appendix D, 
"Characteristics of High School Seniors in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania.” A second survey of a 20 % sample of these seniors 
was conducted in the fall of 1967 to allow comparison of the 
plans of seniors before graduation with their actual activities 
after graduation. A total of ^77 useable responses were 
received, or just xmder 11 % of the seniors originally surveyed. 
The analysis of these results is presented in full in Appendix E, 
"High School Senior Pollow-Up Survey." 

Together, these surveys give an overall view of the 
aspirations, plans and initial achievements of seniors in 
carrying out their plans for post high school education. This 
Chapter summarizes findings of particular Interest and presents 
estimates of trends in the post high school education prospects 
of graduating seniors. 

Post High School Education Desires and Plans of Seniors 

Of the 5 >120 Bucks County high school seniors In the spring 
of 1967, about 76Jt expected to complete some kind of post high 
school education during their lives. Aspirations of boys were 
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somewhat higher than girls. About 8255 of the boys expected to 
continue their education, compared with about 7155 of the girls. 
About ^255 of all seniors expected to complete at least a 
baccalaureate degree program, and an additional 13^ expected to 
complete some college education. About 2055 expected to complete 
vocational, technical, commercial and business programs not 
leading to a college degree. 

As might be expected, many of these seniors were unsure 
when and how they would achieve their goals. By April, about 4455 
of all seniors had succeeded in making definite arrangements to 
continue their educations. Another 1155 planned to begin post 
high school education within the year following graduation. 
About 2055 did not know when they would enroll in a program. 

Based on interpretation of survey and record data, there 
appear to be close relationships among class rank, I.Q. and 
definite plans and arrangements for post high school education. 
Although there were frequent Individual exceptions, students in 
the higher I.Q. ranges were also in the upper ranges in class 
rank, and also had made more definite arrangements for post high 
school education— usually for college degree programs, both two- 
year and four-year. Greater funds, both from families and 
scholarships and other sources, were generally available to these 
students . 

As shown in Figure 1 and Table X in Appendix D, plans of 
seniors appeared to be generally realistic in terms of their 
apparent ability, as Indicated by past academic success. Those 
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with the mof't successful academic experience tended to plan for 
four-year college programs. Those in the mid ranges of academic 
success generally planned for the full range of post high school 
education programs, while those with the least prior academic 
success were more likely to have no plans for further education. 
However, substantial numbers of students in all IQ ranges and all 
categories of academic success had no definite plans for further 
education, representing about ^5% of all high school seniors. 

Nearly 50% of the seniors in Bucks County are girls, whose, 
plans for post high school education are very similar to the 
plans of boys in terms of types of institutions, and in terms of 
degree and non-degree programs. In terms of subjects, more girls 
than boys plan to enter teacher education programs, and fewer 
plan to enter engineering and business programs. About 2B% of 
the girls, compared with about 20% of the boys, have no intention 
of pursuing additional education, but only 3% plan to be occupied 
exclusively as housewives. 

About 90% of those seniors who had applied to Institutions 
for post high school education desired full-time programs. Of 
those who had not yet applied, but planned to continue their 
education, over 50% wanted part-time education programs. 
Finances are certainly a consideration in this regard. Of those 
seniors who planned to begin post high school education in the 
year following graduation, about 20% had not yet been able to 
arrange to meet all costs. About 20% o^ seniors who were 
delaying their education considered lack of funds a major factor. 
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and 32% of those with no educational plans beyond high school 
considered lack of money a major factor. 

The seniors showed a definite preference for programs 
within commuting distance of their homes. Over 50% of uhose who 
had applied (including those accepted) to post high school 
Institutions wanted to be within commuting distance of home, as 
did over 65% of the remainder who had some plans for post high 
school education. 

Occupational Aspirations of Seniors 

Approximately 60% of seniors valued post high school 
education mainly for economic reasons, either because it was 
necessary in order to prepare for the occupation they wanted to 
pursue, or simply because they felt their earnings would be 
increased. The second most important reason given was for self- 
improvement, which tended to be more Important for girls than 
boys. Only a few gave reasons such as parental emphasis, pursuit 
of athletics, to be with friends, or social consider itlons. 

Based on survey responses, seniors appear to have generally 
high occupational aspirations. About 39% of all seniors expected 
to be employed in professional and managerial occupations, 20% in 
clerical occupations, 10% in technical and semi-professional 
occupations, 10% in skilled worker occupations, and smaller 
percentages in each of the remaining occupational categories, 
except for 11% in "other” which includes military service. 
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These occupational aspirations are somewhat high . when 
compared to the post high school education plans of the seniors, 
and to the actual distribution of employment by occupational 
category in Bucks County and in the nation. For instance, about 
39^ of seniors aspire to professional and managerial occupations, 
which equal about 22 % of employment In Bucks County and about 2 \% 
in the nation. At the same time, only 6^ of seniors aspire to 
employment as sales and service workers, operatives, and general 
labor, which account for about 4?^ of employment in Bucks County 
and about of employment In the nation as a whole. Although 
it may be desirable for seniors to set high goals for themselves, 
it would seem that Improved understanding of occupational 
opportunities and the types of post high school education 
appropriate to the various occupations could enable graduating 
seniors to more effectively prepare themselves for the world of 
work . 

Patterns of Post High School Education Enrollments ^ 1967-1980 

What are the overall patterns of enrollments of Bucks 
County seniors In major types of post high school education 
programs at present? And how are these patterns likely to change 
by 1980? 

Analysis of the initial and follow-up survey returns allow 
estimates of the approximate proportions of high school seniors 
who actually enrolled in some form of post high school education 
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during the year following high school graduation. Table 9 shows 
estimates of enrollment by major type of program for seniors in 
the year following graduation in 1967, and also shows estimated 
enrollment by graduating seniors in 1980, These estimates are 
likely to be slightly high, due to statistical uncertainties as 
well as the assumed tendency of those responding to the survey to 
somewhat exaggerate achievement of post high school education 
plans. 
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Table 9 

Estimated Proportions of Bucks County High School 
Seniors Enrolling In Post High School Education , 

1967 and 1980 



Type of Program 

2 & 4 yr. degree 

2 yr. non-degree 

Bus/Commer, VocAech 

Continuing Ed. 
and other 

Total Going to PHS 



Ist. % 
1967 


Numbers of 
High School 
Seniors *67 


47 


2,410 


4.5 


410 


7.4 


380 


.9 


46 


59.8 


3,066 



Ist. % 
1980 


Numbers of 
High School 
Seniors *80 


54 


4,644 


5 


774 


10 


860 


2 


172 


71.0 


6,450 



Source; Based on data contained In Appendices, A, D 
and E. 



By far the greatest proportion of those enrolling In post 
high school education In the year following high school 
graduation enroll In two-year or four-year degree programs. This 
proportion may seem high In comparison to enrollment In other 
types of programs, but It Is actually well below the national 
average. 

According to statistics prepared by the U. S. Office of 
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Education, the national average for graduating seniors going 
directly into two-year and four-year college degree programs was 
approximately 5^% in 1965, and Increases slowly each year. Why 
is the average for Bucks County seniors below the national rate 
when County residents are substantially above the national 
average in education, income, and other related factors? Part of 
the answer may be simply that Bucks County is part of 
Pennsylvania, where according to A Master Plan for Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania . ”In 1965, only slightly more than one 
out of every three Pennsylvania high school graduates went on to 
college. Thus, Pennsylvania’s present rate (36%) is seriously 
below the present national average (5W and is still behind the 
national average of 1932 (3950.” 

Although the proportion of Bucks County seniors going on to 
college is v^ell above the rate for all of Pennsylvania, Bucks 
County seniors are undoubtedly affected by the relatively limited 
college opportunities available in Pennsylvania as compared with 
other states. Also of interest is that the State Master Plan 
estimates that only 5158 of Pennsylvania seniors will go on to 
college by the year 1975, indicating the expected continuing lag 
of college opportunities in Pennsylvania. 

Table 9 shows the proportions of graduating seniors who 
enroll in other major types of post high school education 
following graduation. While national statistics are not 
available for comparison, these proportions, totaling under 1358 
of graduating seniors, also seem to be low in comparison to 
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employment requirements for post high school education other than 
college. It should be emphasized that these proportions do not 
represent what graduating seniors want to do, or what they are 
trying to accomplish— what the proportions represent is the 
degree to which they have been able to carry out their plans 
under present circumstances. In Chapter VIII we will examine the 
needs for post high school education which are not being met now 
and are not likely to be met through 1980 if present plans of 
educational institutions are carried out. 

Given the present patterns of post high school education 
enrollment of seniors, and assuming no major changes in planned 
opportunities by 1980, what would be the likely numbers of 
seniors going on to post high school education? Assuming that 
enrollment in college degree programs increases only to the 1965 
national average of 5^55, and also assuming that other enrollments 
increase proportionately. Table 9 shows that the numbers of 
graduating seniors going directly into post high school education 
programs would more than double by 1980. This would mean a 
minimum increase of some 3,300 seniors going directly into post 
high school education. 

The overall pattern for 196? suggests that Bucks County 
graduating seniors achieve less in post high school education 
than the average across the nation. This situation is likely to 
be due to a variety of factors, only one of which is the limited 
opportunities available in the state as a whole. Other factors 
quite likely include the information and guidance available to 
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seniors concerning educational opportunities and their 
relationship to employment, difficulty in financing desired 
education programs, and the limited availability of appropriate 
programs within reasonable distance of their homes. 

Chapter VIII will consider changes which would increase the 
opportunities of seniors for pursuing post high school education. 
First, however, it is important to examine the patterns of post 
high school education desires and achievements of adults and to 
view the needs of the two groups in perspective. 





CHAPTER VII 



POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION PROSPECTS OF ADULTS 



To what extent are adults in Bucks County Interested in 
post high school education? What are their plans, and to what 
degree do they put their plans into action? A survey of adults 
in Bucks County was conducted as part of this study to help 
answer these and other related questions, and the detailed 
results of the survey are presented in Appendix P, "Educational 
Needs of Adults in Bucks County,” 

In this study, the term "adults” includes all residents of 
Bucks County who were over 15 years of age and who were not 
enrolled in grades 1-12 in the public, private or parochial 
schools. These adults, who numbered approximately 215,000 in 
1967 when the survey was made. Included those who had left school 
before high school graduation, as well as high school graduates 
of recent years. 

The survey of adults was conducted mainly during the summer 
months of 1967. A total of 4,719 useable returns were obtained, 
representing slightly over of all adults in Bucks County. The 
results of the survey are considered to be generally 
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representative of adults in the County, but it is obvious that 
the relatively small sample size does not allow as accurate 
estimates for adults as could be obtained for high school 
seniors, where 86jt provided useable returns in the main survey. 
Therefore, the findings presented in this Chapter must be viewed 
as general indications, rather than precise estimates. 

Desires and Plans of Adults 



Based on survey returns, an estimated 77,000 adults, or 36 % 
of adults in Bucks County think they may enroll in some form of 
post high school education during their lives. An additional 
5.5JK, or about 12,000 adults, have positive plans to enroll in 
the near future, and another ^. 3 %, or about 9,300 adults, are 
enrolled in a post high school education program. Thus a total 
of approximately 98,000 adults, or nearly ^ 6 % of all adults are 
estimated to be enrolled, planning enrollment, or to desire post 
high school education at some time in the future. 

Why are adults interested in post high school education? 
As is true for high school seniors, economic factors seem to be 
the most Important reason adults enroll in post high school 
education. Of those surveyed who were enrolled or planned to 
enroll, over ^ 5 % gave higher pay and job advancement as the most 
Important reasons for enrolling. Another 16 % enrolled to be more 
effective in their prew^nt iobo. Pei-sonal interests was the 
major reason cited by 36 % of those enrolled, and tended to be a 
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more Important reason for women than for men. 

Another aspect of adult interest in continuing education is 
shown by participation in on-the-job training programs. 
Estimated from survey results, about 10,000 employees who live in 
Bucks County were participating in on-the-job training programs, 
and another 9»000 adults had made plans to participate. An 
estimated 25,000 additional employees would like to participate 
in such programs. 

Based on the adult survey returns, employers offer some 
support (tuition, time off or a combination) for off-the-job post 
high school education for about 1 ^, 5 % of all adults, or about 
30,000 employees, which tends to add impetus to the interest of 
adults in post high school education. At the same time, it 
appears that employers offer no support for off-the-job education 
for an even larger number of employees, estimated at about 43,000 
employees living in Bucks County, or about 2055 of all adults in 
the County. 

While the possibility of improving their economic position 
is cited as the most Important reason for enrolling in post high 
school education, about 3255 of those who may enroll sometime give 
job demands as the major reason they have not yet enrolled. 
Another 28^ of adults surveyed believe they can’t afford 
enrollment. Thus changes in employer Incentives such as time off 
and tuition assistance could have a major effect on actual 
enrollment by adults. 

About 38 of those who may enroll but have not yet done so 
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give family responsibilities as the major reason they are not 
enrolled, with this reason more likely to be given by women* . 
Approximately 3 ^% of those not enrolled believed that the courses 
they wanted were not available. 

Patterns of Adult Enrollments and Plans 

Because the adult survey was conducted mainly during the 
summer months when most of the evening programs offered by the 
public schools in Bucks County were not in session, the plans of 
adults for enrollment during the next 12 months are of even 
greater Importance than actual enrollments at the time of the 
survey. 

Of the adults surveyed, about 5*55^ or 21^ respondents 
reported plans to enroll in post high school education in the 
next 12 months. Expanded to the total adult population, this 
would indicate about 12,000 adults in Bucks County planning 
enrollment. Approximately 39 % were Interested in college credit 
courses, about 23 % were interested in vocational-technical or 
business-commercial programs, and about 2 ^% planned enrollment in 
continuing education (including hlgh-school completion, adult 
education and general education). 

In addition, about ^, 3 % of the sample, which would equal 
approximately 9*300 adults in the total population, were actually 
enrolled in post high school education at the time of the survey. 
Of these, approximately 62 % were enrolled in four-year degree 



Institutions, which Includes college students enrolled beyond 
their freshman year as well as adults taking one or more 
individual courses for credit. About 12/6 of those enrolled were 
in vocational, technical, business and commercial programs; about 
9% were in continuing education programs; and about 6}6 were in 
two-year, non-degree programs. 

As reported in the adult survey, most adults were 
interested in part-time, evening programs, accounting for 63% of 
those with plans to enroll and of those who were actually 
enrolled. The lower percentage for those actually enrolled is 
mainly due to the higher proportion of full-time college students 
in that group. Younger adults, under age 24, were also more 
likely to be interested in full-time, day programs. Only about 
two percent of those who planned to enroll or were enrolled 
expressed any desire to attend programs on the weekend. 

Program interests of adults appear to be generally similar 
to those of high school seniors. Of those with plans to enroll, 
20% are interested in business, 16J6 in liberal arts (including 
science), 13% in teacher education, and 14.5/6 in engineering and 
related technical courses. Of those actually enrolled, who 
included college students, 2356 were in teacher education, 2156 in 
liberal arts, 1H% in business, and 1356 in engineering and related 
technical courses. 

What will be the general pattern of adult desires for post 
high school education in 1980? This is an extremely difficult 
question to answer from the information available, but there are 
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two lmpor*tant aspects which can be estimated with reasonable 
assurance. First, we can expect the overall numbers of adults 
interested in post high school education to increase due to the 
expected growth of the total adult population by about 68 % 
between 1967 and I960. Second, the growing importance of post 
high school education in terms of employment requirements is 
evidently affecting adult Interests now and is almost certain to 
b€J an even greater motivating factor in 1980. 

Taking only population growth into account would lead us to 
expect a total of l4j,000 adults in Bucks County to be Interested 
in post high school education in 1980. What would their 
Interests be, and to what extent would they be able to put them 
into action? The following Chapter examines these and other 
significant questions in relation to both adults and seniors, and 
in the context of resources and programs available and planned 
for the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



MEETING POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION NEEDS OF BUCKS 
COUNTY RESIDENTS, 196? THROUGH 1980 

What is the effect on post high school education needs of 
Bucks County residents of trends in population growth, 
employment, resources, and plans and activities of graduating 
high school seniors and adults? What post high school 
opportunities are needed? What proportion of needs will not be 
met if current patterns continue? What can be done to satisfy 
these needs? This Chapter offers general answers to these 
questions, based mainly on the results of analyses reported^^ 
Appendix G, ”Comparison of Post High School Education Resources 
With Needs." 

The general method which was used to obtain the results 
summarised in this Chapter is explained in Appendix G. 
Basically, the method used matches the characteristics of people 
trying to obtain post high school education against the 
characteristics of post high school education resources available 
to determine unmet needs. 






Because the post high school education needs of people have 
many Important differences, and because institutions also differ 
in a number of important aspects, it was necessary to include a 
large number of factors in the procedure for estimating needs not 
met. These factors included: population trends for seniors and 
adults 5 geographic locations of potential enrollees; location of 
Institutions; eligibility and qualification factors; cost of 
programs; money available to people; time of day that programs 
are offered, and time of day people want programs; the 
probability that people will convert plans into action, and the 
probability that institutions will accept applicants; subjects 
desired and subjects offered; type of institution available and 
type of institution desired; and, in the case of high school 
seniors, trends in proportions continuing education beyond high 
school. These and other Important factors were taken into 
account by developing computer programs capable of handling the 
immense number of details. Nevertheless, the result is simply to 
give a comparison of the difference between resources available 
and what people are trying to accomplish. 

The recommendations contained in this Chapter resulted from 
extensive analysis of all findings by the study staff, intensive 
review by the study advisors, and deliberation by the Advisory 
Council on Post High School Education. The recommendations 
themselves, and the form in which they are presented are, of 
course, the responsibility of the study staff alone. 
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Total Demands for Post Hlp;h School Education 1967^1980 



What Is the magnitude of total demands by Bucks County 
residents for post high school education of all types at present? 
How will this total demand change by 1980? To what extent do 
available and planned resources meet the demand, and what 
proportion of needs will not be met? 

Figure 2 summarizes the results of analyses made to answer 
these Important questions. The Figure shows that In 196? the 
total demand of Bucks County residents for post high school 
education was about 23,200 people seeking enrollment, and that 
about 18,400 of these were able to enroll In programs appropriate 
to their needs, either In Bucks County, within commuting 
distance, or elsewhere. About ^,700 of those estimated to be 
actively seeking enrollment were not able to enroll. Thus, In 
1967, there was an estimated unmet need of about 4,700 people, or 
about 205J of Bucks County residents seeking enrollment. 
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As shown by Figure 2, the total demand is expected to 
increase to about 32,900 people in 1975. If increases in planned 
capacity reported by institutions are actually brought into 
being, the needs of about 8,600 people will be met by additions 
to resources beyond the 1967 level of capacity. Unmet needs 
would decline slightly in proportion, but increase somewhat in 
actual numbers, totalling about 5,900 people in 1975. 

If the rate of planned increases in capacity is continued 
and the resources become available, there will be a further 
decline in the proportion of unmet needs by 1980, but there will 
still be an increase in the actual numbers, totalling about 7,300 
people in 1980. 

Tvro points are especially significant in this general 
picture of demand. First, planned increases in capacity must 
actually be carried out to meet the rapidly rising demand for 
post high school education. Second, there are now large numbers 
of Bucks County residents whose needs for post high school 
education are not being met, and this number will Increase in the 
future even with the substantial increases In capacity 

represented by planned expansions. 

Dimensions of Unmet Needs for Post High School Education 

How are these unmet needs distributed among geographic j 

areas In Bucks County, in time of day, and by major type of 
subject? 
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As shown in Figure 3 > unmet needs are and will continue to 




be numerically greatest in Lower Bucks, smallest in Upper Bucks, 
and between the two ranges in Middle Bucks. Considering the 
distribution of total population, unmet needs are proportionately 
greater in Upper Bucks, which reflects its greater distance from 
most institutions which offer post high school education in and 
around Bucks County. The proportion of unmet needs for day 
programs and evening programs is about the same in each of the 
three geographic areas, with a slightly greater unmet need for 
evening programs generally prevailing. 

Viewing total unmet needs in terms of broad categories of 
programs, four-year degree and credit programs are seen to 
account for by far the greatest number of unmet needs, as shown 
in Figure ^ (total demand, including needs which are met, is much 
greater for non-degree programs). Unmet needs for day programs 
predominate except for non- transfer programs which mainly serve 
adults whose days are committed to employment and other 
obligations. As will be discussed later in more detail, these 
relatively low unmet needs for transfer and non-transfer programs 
will result only if stated expansion plans of the institutions 
offering these programs are actually put into effect: otherwise, 
the unmet needs in these categories would be greatly expanded. 






FIGURE 4 

ESTIMATED UNMET NEEDS BY DESIRED 
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In Figure 5, total unmet needs are shown in terms of 
subject areas of study sought by residents of Bucks County, with 
all types of programs (four-year degree, transfer and non- 
transfer) combined. In all subject categories where unmet needs 
were estimated to exist In 1967, the size of the unmet need 
Increases through 1980. Teacher Education, which is the category 
of largest unmet needs. Is a subject desired mainly In the 
evening— probably due to the needs of teachers In Bucks County 
who desire evening credit courses which will allow them to keep 
abreast of their profession and work toward advanced degrees. 
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The unmet needs for day programs in liberal arts (which 
includes science), business, engineering, and the day component 
of the unmet need for teacher education, reflect the relatively 
large numbers of young high school graduates who want to go on to 
college in these programs but are unable to enroll under 
circumstances as they now exist and are likely to exist in the 
future. 

The relatively large unmet needs for evening programs In 
the two-year non— degree vocational-technical programs mainly 
represent adults who are seeking business, commercial, 
vocational-technical and trade and Industrial programs on a part- 
time basis. The much smaller day unmet needs in this category 
are mainly due to young adults, including recent high school 
graduates, seeking similar programs on a full-time basis. 

These unmet needs will be examined in more detail in the 
following pages. 

Meeting Needs for Non-Transfer Progi*ams. 1967-1980 



Non-transfer programs, which are all those not leading to a 
two-year or four-year college degree, are especially important to 
people in Bucks County. These programs provide the means for 
people who have not graduated from high school to complete their 
high school education; they are the vehicle for gaining Job 
skills, or up-grading Job skills, for more than half the working 
population; they offer the way to achieve personal objectives of 
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self improvement; and they provide an opportunity for cultural 
development . 

These Important programs and courses include those offered 
by public high schools, area vocational-technical schools, the 
Community College, university continuing education centers, and 
by proprietary schools in the area surrounding Bucks County • 

What are the demands of residents of Bucks County for post 
high school education which does not lead to a college degree? 
What are the unmet needs for these programs, and what are they 
likely to be In 1980, given present and planned resources? 

Demand and Unmet Needs 

As shown in Figure 6, these programs currently serve about 
10,900 residents in day and evening programs, both within Bucks 
County and in the commuting area. By 19 80, planned and projected 
increases in capacity of institutions offering these programs 
will serve an estimated 19,000 Bucks County residents. Because 
most people served by these programs have employment or family 
responsibilities in the day, the major demand for these programs 
is in the evening. 
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FIGURE G 



ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR NON-TRANSFER {PROGRAMS 





Even with the large number and variety of opportunities in 
these programs, there appears to be a substantial need by Bucks 
County residents which is not now being met, and this need is 
expected to increase in total numbers to about 500 potential 
enrollees in the day, and about 2,000 potential enrollees in the 
evening by 1980, At the same time, over 85^ of evening demands 
and nearly 80^ of day demands are being met. By 1980, planned 
and projected expansions are expected to allow meeting about 90% 
of evening needs, and to continue meeting 8o% of day needs. 

What are the characteristics of these unmet needs, and how 
can they be reduced? Figure 7 shows the types of programs 
desired by those whose needs are not being met as estimated for 
1967, 1975 and 1980. 
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FIGURE 7 
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In the day, the predominant unmet need Is in the category 
of Continuing Education programs, and mainly represents adult 
women who would like to have programs in art, hobbies, and other 
cultural subjects offered in the day. This is not considered to 
be a need requiring action, since these courses are now generally 
available in the evenings in the County high schools, and because 
the need is distributed throughout the County and thus does not 
appear large enough to warrant special programs at any particular 
location. 

There are smaller unmet needs for day programs in subjects 
such as business, engineering technology, and others generally of 
the type offered by the public high schools, area vocational- 
technical schools, and the Community College. These unmet needs 
are due partly to adults who would like to take courses in the 
day which are now offered only in the evening, such as trade and 
industrial programs, but do not appear sufficient to warrant new 
programs. For the most part, however, these unmet needs 
represent interest by young adults in full time day programs such 
as those now offered by the Community College, and could be met 
by expanding these offerings at the College at a rate greater 
than now planned. 

As shown in Figure 7 $ substantially greater unmet needs are 
estimated to exist for evening programs, both now and through 
1980, particularly for programs of the types offered by 
vocational-technical schools and by the Community College. These 
estimated unmet needs are due entirely to a conA>lnation of two 
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factors: the absence of particular course offerings desired by 
potential students, and the incomplete knowledge by potential 
enrollees of what actual course offerings are available. It 
should be noted here that the diversity of Job skills, 
particularly in the case of manufacturing employers in Lower 
Bucks, leads to Interest of employees in a wide variety of 
different types of vocational and technical education. Yet at 
the same time, the numbers of potential enrollees desiring a 
particular program may not be sufficient to make it practical to 
offer the program desired. 

To meet these inqportant unmet needs for Job related evening 
programs will thus require action of two types. First, is action 
to increase the effectiveness of communications so that existing 
post high school education opportunities are more accurately 
known to those seeking programs and so that institutions are 
aware of the current program interests of potential enrollees. 
This aspect, which also applies to other types of post high 
school education, is the subject of recommendations later in this 
Chapter. Second, assi^ing that appropriate courses are made 
available, and potential students know of program offerings, 
there will be a need for increases in planned program capacity of 
vocational-technical schools, which is expected to be provided 
when the new area vocational-technical school now under 
construction in Middle Bucks is opened. Attention should be 
given to exploration of the possibilities of 13th and 14th year 
programs based on the capabilities of the area vocational- 
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technical schools, vjith consideration to program interests of 
px’’ospective students and employers. Expansion beyond that now 
planned by the Community College for its evening, non-degree 
programs will also be needed if the scope of courses is expanded 
and knowledge of their availability is gained by potential 
enrollees <. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Bucks County residents are fortunate to live in one of the 
few Counties in Pennsylvania which have provided modern area 
vocational-technical schools and a Community College, Together 
with the public high schools, these institutions provide vital 
post high school education programs which meet the major part of 
the needs of resident’s for a wide variety of programs. These 
institutions plan to expand their programs substantially through 
1971, and if this rate of expansion is continued through 1980 
they will be capable of keeping pace with the rapidly growing 
numbers of Bucks County residents seeking post high school 
education. Statements of plans, however, must be accompanied by 
action if these large and vital needs are to be met. 

Recommendation 1 . Bucks County public schools should plan 
to increase evening post high school enrollment capacity to a 
total of at least 13,500 enrollments in 1980, which will be an 
Increase of about 8,700 or some 1S0% over the 1966-67 enrollments 
of about 4,800, Enrollment capacity in technical, trade and 



Industrial programs in vocational-technical schools should ho 
increased from the 1,200 enrolled in 1966-67 to an enrollment of 
at least 3,300 in 1980. Enrollment capacity in adult and 
continuing education programs in high schools should increase 
from the 3,600 enrolled In 1966-67 to an enrollment of at least 
10,200 in 1980. Particular attention should be given to 
vocj tional needs in these programs , and to expanding the variety 
of Job-related offerings. The potential of 13th and l4th year 
programs in the area vocational-technical schools should be 
explored in terms of interests of both students and employers. 

Recommendation 2.— »The new Middle Bucks Area Vocational- 
Technical School when completed, and the six school districts 
which do not now offer post high school evening programs, should 
give serious attention to begl’inlng, or cooperating in the 
development of post high school education evening programs. 
Although the school districts now offering evening post high 
school programs allow enrollment from outside their own 
districts, the absence of programs in six school districts, 
including school districts in Middle Bucks and Lower Bucks where 
demand is greatest, reduces the availability and convenience of 
such programs to a substantial number of Bucks County residents. 

Recommendation 3.— The Community College should Increase 
its non-transfer 1st year enrollment capacity to at least 1,100 
by 1980, as compared with 1966-67 enrollments of about 246. 
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Approximately 500 of these enrollments should be planned for day, 
and approximately 600 for evening. These expansions should 
Increase the variety of offerings available, and should be 
related to changing requirements for Job skills in the County. 
Student counselling in relation to both educational program and 
employment opportunities should receive emphasis. 

Two«»Year Degree and Transfer Programs 

Post high school education programs leading to a two-year 
degree also allow transfer to four-year colleges and universities 
for completion of studies leading to a four-year degree. Two- 
year degree programs are offered in Bucks County only by the 
Community College. In the commuting area, two-year degree 
programs are offered by community and Junior colleges and by 
branch campuses, called extension centers, of Pennsylvania State 
University and Temple University. As discussed in Chapter V, the 
State- Master Plan for Higher Education calls for the gradual 
elim-'.natlon of branch campuses, with community colleges assuming 
the increased responsibility for the first two years of college 
education. 

Two-year degrees may be earned in programs such as computer 
technology, executive secretary, and electronic technology which 
prepare the student for an employment career. Two-year degrees 
are also graiited in fields such as chemistry and physics, and 
business, which may lead either directly to an employment career 
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or to further study at a four-year college or university, 
two-year degree programs, such as teacher education, must be 
followed by further study at a four-year college or university 
before occupational preparation is complete. 

What is the extent of demands for these types of programs, 
and to what extent are the needs being met? How are these 
patterns likely to change by 1980? 

Demand and Unmet Needs 

As shown in Figure 8, total demand for two year degree 
programs is estimated at about 480 day enrollments in 1967 and 
about 920 day enrollments in 1980, Based on resources currently 
available and reported as planned in 1966-67 > only about half the 
demand for day programs is likely to be met through 1980, Thera 
are greater demands for evening programs, amounting to about 
1,420 in 1967 and increasing to an estimated 2,500 potential 
enrollments in 1980. About 20 % of the evening need in 1967 Is 
estimated to be unmet, declining to about eight percent in 1980, 
based on reported plans. 
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As Figure 8 shows, the additional planned capacity, which 
represents primarily the expansion plans of the Bucks County 
Commiinity College, would meet a large part of the estimated 
Increases in total demand. It should be noted that actual 
enrollment in the Community College in the 1967-68 year was about 
300 students greater than had been planned for in the year 1966- 
67* Because the policy of the Community College is to accept all 
eligible students who apply from Bucks County, the plans of the 
College are far less limiting than those of other institutions 
which actually restrict enrollments to a pre-determlned number. 
Thus the Community College can be expected to accept applicants 
above the number planned, and to meet needs to the extent 
students in fact apply to the College. 

Given the ability and the willingness of the Community 
College to accept additional students, what factors contribute to 
the unmet needs shown in Figure 97 The largest part of the 
estimated unmet needs are types of programs —liberal arts, 
business, and teacher education— which are now offered by the 
Community College. Why do people with unmet needs not enroll in 
these programs? 
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FIGURE 19 
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The major factor is likely to be the relative nevmess of 
the Community College, and the lag in knowledge by high school 
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ts of the offerings, admission requirements 



costs, and other aspects of the College. Since the Community 
College is not yet fully accredited— even though it is far along 
toward accreditation and its courses are accepted by many four- 
year universities— people may not realize that they can complete 
the first two years of college at the Community College and then 
transfer to a four-year college or university to complete a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Graduating high school seniors, who account for the 
greatest part of potential full-time, day students, may also view 
the Community College as less prestigious than older 
institutions. Young women Interested in teacher education, who 
account for the largest part of evening unmet needs, quite likely 
are not fully aware of the opportunities at the Community 
College. Those who graduated from high school before the College 
began operation in the fall of 1965 may not even be aware the 
Community College exists. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The size of unmet needs of graduating seniors and adults 
for two-year degree and transfer programs, which was estimated on 
the basis of 1966-67 plans of institutions, has been somewhat 
lessened in actual fact by the increased enrollments by the 
Community College in the 1967— 68 year. Even so, further 
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expansion of enrollment by the Community College will be needed 
to meet increasing demands in Bucks County, Enrollments, of 
course, can take place only if those with needs actually apply. 
Therefore, it is important that high school seniors and adults in 
Bucks County be made as fully aware as possible of the 
opportunities offered by the Community College. Part of this 
information and counseling aspect is treated further in the last 
section of this Chapter. 

« 

Recommendation -The Community College should plan to 
increase its first year enrollment in degree programs (including 
transfer programs) from the 1966-67 level of about 829 to an 
enrollment capacity of about 2,;,\00 day and evening students by 
1980. At the same time increased publicity should be given to 
all opportunities at the Community College and special emphasis 
should be given to the opportunity to transfer to four-year 
institutions upon completion of the first two years at the 
Community College. 

(The following recommendation, which is based on findings 
in the next section of this Chapter, is repeated here since it 
directly relates to the two-year degree and transfer programs of 
the Community College.) 

Recommendation 5 .— The Community College should explore the 
possibility of expanding program offerings in the areas of 
practical nursing, medical technology, and pre-registered 
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nursing. Possible arrangements with hospitals and hospital 
schools of nursing should be Investigated to determine means of 
increasing opportunities for meeting the requirements for 
registered nurse prograr.:s through cooperative arrangements. 

Meeting Needs for Pour-Year Degree Programs. 1967-1980 

Pour-year degree programs of colleges and universities 
provide the required education for an increasing number of 
occupational fields. The baccalaureate degree, in turn, is a 
pre-requisite for occupational preparation in many professional 
fields, including, law, medicine, and architecture, and is also a 
pre-requisite for graduate study in fields such as business 
administration, education (including college and university 
teaching), physics, public administration, engineering, etc. In 
addition, four-year college and university programs offer credit 
courses which are needed by people In many occupations to keep 
current with their fields or to gain advancement. Equally 
important, these programs provide the level of education which is 
often considered to be highly advantageous in allowing people to 
develop their personalities and capabilities quite apart from 
specific occupational preparation. 

To what extent are residents of Bucks County seeking post 
high school education programs of the types offered by four-year 
institutions? How well are these needs being met at present, and 
what are the trends? 
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Demand and Unmet Needs 



Figure 10 shows the estimated present and future pattern of 
total demand of graduating seniors and adults In Bucks County for 
programs offered by four-year Institutions In and around Bucks 
County* Several factors should be kept In mind when Interpreting 
these patterns. First, these estimates do not Include an 
estimated one- fifth of graduating high school seniors entering 
colleges and universities across the nation as a matter of 
choice, and who thus are not considered a factor In local needs. 
Second, these estimates do Include, as part of the adult 
component, high school graduates of recent years who were not 
able to gain admission to four-year Institutions. Third, and 
last, part of the demand for evening programs Is due to adults 
who have completed four or more years of college, and who want to 
take one or more credit courses to up-date their knowledge or to 
generally Increase their knowledge. Thus the day demands are 
nearly entirely young people seeking first-year enrollment In 
full-time programs while the evening component Includes those 
seeking courses beyond the first-year level, mainly on a part- 
time basis. 



FIGURE 10 



ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR 4 YEAR DEGREE PROGRAMS 
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As seen in Figure 10^ present and planned programs within 
and around Bucks County are estimated to meet a much larger 
proportion of evening needs than day needs. This is due partly 
to the larger existing and planned resources for evening 
enrollment, and due partly to the more stringent entrance 
requirements in full-time day programs leading to a four-year 
degree. Further, the Delaware Valley College of Science and 
Agriculture is the only four-year Institution in Bucks County 
offering full-time day programs, and its enrollment is drawn 
mainly from outside Bucks County in its day programs. At the 
same time, both Temple and Pennsylvania State Universities offer 
some degree-credit courses at continuing education centers in the 
public schools in Bucks County in the evening. 

As a conseqaence of these factors, unmet needs for four- 
year degree cou.?ses in the evenings are estimated to remain at 
slightly under 16 % through 1980, but because of expanding 
population the actual numbers of potential students whose needs 
are not met are estimated to Increase from about 1,000 in 1967 to 
about 1,700 in 1980. Day unmet needs, however, are expected to 
decrease slightly in percentage by 1980, reducing x’rom about 50Jf 
in 1967 to about ^ 7 % in 1980. Even so, the actual numbers of 
potential students whose needs are not met Is estimated to 
increase from about 1,^500 in 1967 to about 2,400 by 1980. This 
large inci*ease in numbers is due mainly to the rapidly increasing 
numbers of graduating high school seniors, and the estimated 
graudal increase in tne proportion of seniors who endeavor to go 



on to four-year degree institutions. 

As shown in Figure 11, day unmet needs are concentrated in 
liberal arts (including science), business, engineering, teacher 
education, and nursing programs. These programs are also those 
of most interest to h^^gh school seniors who are successful in 
gaining admission to four-year college programs. Nursing 
programs, although a relatively small part of unmet day needs, 
are of particular Interest since there are proportionately few 
opportunities in Bucks County (one hospital has a program) or the 
commuting area in nursing education. Yet there is a growing 
shortage of qualified nurses, medical technologists, and others 
in the health field. 
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In the evening, the largest unmet need by far is for 
teacher education programs, which represents primarily the large 
numbers of teachers in the public schools in Bucks County seeking 
to take ci"9dit courses needed for certification, to keep current; 
with their field, and to work toward advanced specializations and 
degrees. Evening unmet needs for nursing and related programs 
mainly represent those who are not now in the field but want to 
prepare for nursing and related occupations on a part-time basis. 
The presence of an evening unmet need in agriculture 
programs, although proportionately small, is due to the fact that 
the Delaware Valley College of Science and Agriculture is the 
only institution in Bucks County or in the commuting area which 
offers programs in agriculture, and offers bhese programs mainly 
in the day on a full-time basis. 

Conclusions and Be commendations 

What can be done to meet these needs for four-year degree 
and credit programs? Unlike two-year degree, transfer, and non- 
transfer programs of post high school education which have been 
considered up to this point, the responsibility for providing 
four-year opportunities is traditionally thought of as a 
responsibility of the State and of private institutions, not of 
localities. Thus the Pennsylvania statutes do not provide 
specific authority for counties to establish or operate four-year 
institutions. On the other hand, there is no specific 
prohibition against local establishment or operation of such 
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institutions « But as a practical matter, the establishment of a 
four-year college is an expensive and long-term undertaking. 
Establishment of a university is even more difficult. 

If results are to be achieved by 19 80 or earlier, there is 
a far higher possibility of success by working with existing 
institutions rather than by endeavoring to bring ^bout the 
establishment of a completely new four-year college or 
institution. The institutions presently operating programs 
within Backs County, which could assist in meeting the estimated 
needs, include the Delaware Valley College of Science and 
Agriculture, Temple University and Pennsylvania State University 
which now operate continuing education programs, and the Bucks 
County Community College which provides first-year and second- 
year programs allowing transfer to foi*r-year institutions. 

The apparent growing unmet need for nursing and related 
programs could be met by the Community College through program 
expansions and cooperative arrangements with hospitals. The 
large estimated unmet need for evening programs in teacher 
education could be met by Temple University and Pennsylvania 
State University by increasing teacher education program 
offerings in their continuing education centers. But how can the 
unmet needs for full-time day programs be met? 

It is not considered reasonable to simply say that the 
large and growing unmet need for four-year degree day programs is 
legally a responsibility of the State and of private 
institutions. Yet what can be done at the County level? In 
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addition to the general recommendations contained in the next 
part of this Chapter, there are several possible courses of 
action. 

The Community College could expand to accommodate an added 
2,400 first-year students above the enrollment planned for 1980. 
Because of the large increases already recommended for non- 
transfer programs and two-year degree and transfer programs at 
the Community College, a further expansion of this magnitude 
should be considered after other possibilities have been 
explored. 

Although the State Plan for Higher Education recommends 
against branch campuses of State supported universities, 
including Temple and Pennsylvania State Universities, there is 
still some possibility that either of these Universities might 
consider establishing a branch in Bucks County. The long-term 
growth prospects of the County, as well as its location, suggest 
that as a long-term strategy the County should seek to have a 
full-scale university, including graduate programs, located 
within the County. A campus of either of the two Universities 
mentioned could grow into such an institution. Given the 
existing and projected population distribution in the County, 
location of such an institution in Lower Bucks County would serve 
the largest proportion of residents. 

Delaware Valley College of Science and Agriculture, located 
near Doylestown and already expanding its campus and programs, 
might expand further and institute a variety of day and evening 
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programs for commuters* Its relatively high tuition costs might 
be lowered through seeking additional State support, or through 
tuition assistance provided by the County for residents attending 
the College* 

Since four-year institutions, including those mentioned 
above, generally have relatively high admission requirements in 
terms of college entrance scores and class standing, and since 
they obtain students from throughout the metropolitan area and 
the nation, there would probably have to be some special 
incentive for them to give preferential admission to Bucks Cotmty 
residents for full-time degree programs. 

One way in which an incentive could be provided would be 
through providing a site and initial facilities to one or more 
colleges or universities who would offer programs in the County 
and give preferential admission to County residents. Such a 
facility might be provided through a cooperative effort of 
business, the County schools, the County government, and private 
individuals. Graduate programs as well as those leading to a 
four-year degree might be made available at such a facility, 
assuming it included the necessary library and laboratory 
resources . 

As can be seen from the foregoing discussion, there is no 
single easy method of meeting the needs for four-year degree 
programs „ There are, however, a variety of approaches which can 
be acted upon which could meet most, or all of the growing unmet 
needs • 
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Recommendation 5.* ~The Community College should explore the 
possibility of expanding program offerings in the areas of 
practical nursing, medical technology, and pre-registered 
nursing. Possible arrangements with hospitals and hospital 
schools of nursing should be Investigated to determine means of 
increasing opportunities for meeting the requirements for 
registered nurse programs through cooperative arrangements. 

Recommendation 6.- *-Temple University and Pennsylvania State 
University continuing education centers in Bucks County should 
give special attention to increasing offerings in credit courses 
in the field of teacher education, and should consider increasing 
the number of locations in the County where these and other 
courses are offered in the evenings. 

Recommendation 7.- >The interest of the Delaware Valley 
College of Science and Agriculture in expanding the scope and 
scale of its programs should be explored thoroughly. The 
exploration should Include the possibility of Instituting a major 
day program for commuters, with program offerings in liberal 
arts, teacher education, engineering and business. The 
possibility of reducing tuition through Increased State support 
or other means should be investigated. The scale of increase 
considered for first year enrollments should be at least half of 
the estimated unmet needs in 1980 of 2,400 day students and 1,700 
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evening students, which would be in addition to the currently 

pro elected 1980 enrollment of 500 day students and ^80 evening 
students. 

Recommendation 8, - ^Explorations should be- conducted with 
Temple University and Pennsylvania State University as to their 
Interest and ability to establish branches within Bucks County, 
preferably in the r.ower Bucks area. These campuses should 
provide the full range of resident and commuting programs. 
Including program offerings at the graduate level. The scale of 
first year enrollment considered should be at least half of the 
estimated unmet needs in 1980 of about 2,400 day students and 
1,700 evening students. 

Recomm endation 9* - •-In view of the major future growth 
potential in Bucks County , the County should endeavor over the 
long term to have one or more full-scale universities locate 
within the County, which would include resources developed 
through implementation of Recommendations 7 and 8 above. Such a 
university would, of course, not depend mainly on Bucks County 
residents for enrollment, but would provide resources and 
economic advantages of major Importance to the County as it 
continues to grow and develop. 

Recommen dation 10, — In conjunction with Recommendations 7 
and 8, consideration should be given by business and Industry, 
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County schools. County governments and private individuals to the 
possibility of cooperating in providing a site and facilities at 
which one or more of these four-year colleges and universities 
could conduct complete four-year programs. The aspect of 
prefevrentlal admission to County residents should be taken into 
account in these explorations. 

Recommendation 11.— If implementation of Recommendations 7* 
8, 9, and 10 proves to be Impossible, the Community College 
should then further increase its plans for expansion to a level 
capable of meeting the majority of the estimated unmet needs for 
first-year enrollments in four-year dp^ree programs, totalling am 
estimated additional enrollment capacity of about 2,400 in day 
programs and about 1,700 in evening programs. In this event, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of a second 
campus as an alternative to the Indicated level of added 
expansion at the present site. 

Increasing Post High School Education Opportunities 

In addition to the recommendations directed toward specific 
needs and specific types of programs, there are a number of ways 
in which post high school education opportunities for residents 
of Bucks County may be Improved. These include Improvements in 
information and counseling, provision of additional sources of 
funds, and more effective coordination of the variety and 
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location of p'^'^gram offerings In the County* 

Bucks County high school seniors would be more likely to be 
able to take advantage of post high school programs In and around 
Bucks Coxmty If It were possible to Increase their motivation and 
Improve their strategies. More Intensified counseling might well 
Increase the percentage of seniors who have definite plans for 
further education Immediately following high school, and could 
lead to a higher percentage of placements In post high school 
Institutions, Including vocational, trade and Industrial programs 
as well as college programs. 

Both high school seniors and adults would benefit from 
better Information about post high school opportunities In and 
around Bucks County, and adults would also benefit from any 
Increases which might be made In the availability of counseling 
services of the public schools. In the case of adults. 
Information might be made available through enqployers as well as 
through more general publicity and Information services. 

The opportunities of both high school seniors and adults 
could be Increased by making available Increased funds for 
Individual education after high school. Employers might find It 
worthwhile to expand or Initiate tuition assistance to employees 
who engage in post high school education. There Is a possibility 
that State scholarship funds may be made available In the future 
to high school seniors who pursue programs at Institutions which 
do not grant degrees. 

It Is evident that Individual Institutions which offer 
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programs in Bucks County also could benefit from improved 
information about program offerings of other institutions, both 
present and planned, and could better conduct their own programs 
if there were a continuing means of communications. They would 
also benefit from Improved means of providing information about 
program offerings to adults throughout the County as well as to 
graduating seniors— it is of little value to offer a program if 
prospective students do not find out about it and consequently do 
not enroll. 

There is also the Important question of how the 
recommendations of this study are to be carried out, how progress 
is to be reviewed, and how efforts of individual institutions are 
to be woven into a sensible pattern of response to the growing 
needs of Bucks County residents for post high school education. 

It seems evident that there should be some continuing 
organization for improving post high school education 
opportunities in Bucks County. All the action that can and 
should be taken over the years is not likely to be accomplished 
solely by individual efforts without reference to the overall 
patterns of development. This need for a continuing point of 
information and cooperation could be met through establishing a 
continuing advisory group on post high school education, and by 
providing a small staff capability to assist in implementing 
recommendations of this study, and to act as a continuing channel 
of communications among those seeking post high school education 
and those offering post high school education. 
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Such an advisory group on post high school education would 
probably be most effective if it were relatively small and 
composed of opinion leaders in the County, including mass 
communications media membership. Rather than consider setting up 
a new organization for this special purpose, it would appear 
desirable to have the advisory group serve under the auspices of 
the County Board of School Directors, which is already concerned 
with many aspects of post high school education. The staff for 
the post high school education function might be assigned to the 
Coimty Superintendent for administrative support and supervision, 
which would allow close coordination with efforts in the public 
schools related to improving post high school education 
opportunities . 

Recommendation 12. - -Counseling programs In the high schools 
in Bucks County should give special attention to making students 
aware of occupational opportunities as they actually exist In 
Bucks County, in the major surrounding metropolitan areas, and in 
the U. S. as a whole, and to post high school education 
appropriate to these occupations. Increased emphasis should be 
given to occupations which require post high school preparation 
other than four years of college , and to the educational 
opportunities available, both full-time and part-time. Students 
planning to enter degree-granting institutions should be 
encouraged to apply to several appropriate institutions, and 
should be made aware of both variations in costs and means of 
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obtaining financial assistance. Counseling programs of the high 
schools and the Community College should also be made available 
to adults to the greatest degree possible. 

Recommendation 13* — State scholarship funds should be made 
available to graduating high school seniors who pursue post high 
school education programs other than those conducted by 
institutions granting degrees. The State legislature and the 
Higher Education Assistance Agency (which grants State 
scholarships) should be made aware of the support of Bucks County 
for extension of scholarship funds to these additional types of 
post high school education. 

Recommendation 14.— >Employers who do not now provide either 
tuition assistance or other inducements for employees completing 
post high school education should consider the advantages of such 
efforts in terms of more capable employees. Improved retention, 
employee development for future Job requirements, and other 
benefits. The Industxrial Development Council, chambers of 
commerce, and other business and commercial organizations should 
consider encouraging their membership to take such action. All 
employers in Bucks County should make a major effort to Inform 
their employees of opportunities for part-time post high school 
education in and around Bucks County, and of organizational 
Incentives offered to employees, such as promotions or pay 
increases, recognition awards, time off with pay, and tuition 
assistance. 
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Recommendation 15* - -Employers in Bucks County should 
explore their individual and collective requirements for post 
high school education programs with both the high schools and 
with the other institutions offering post high school education 
programs in the County. Such explorations should include both 
specially sponsored programs and general employment prospects for 
students completing particular programs. 

Recommendation l6.« »-The Bucks County Board of School 
Directors should consider establishing a continuing Advisory 
Council on Post High School Education, and appointment of a Post 
High School Education Coordinator on the staff of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. The Advisory Council and the 
Coordinator would assist the County Board and the County 
Superintendent in bringing about action to implement the 
recommendations of this study. The Advisory Council and the 
Coordinator would serve as a continuing point of contact and 
information for school districts, post high school education 
institutions, business and industry, and others interested in the 
conduct of post high school education in the County. The 
Coordinator should actively assist in setting up courses and 
programs in locations throughout the County, and should aid in 
providing information about post high school education to 
individuals seeking to further their educations. 
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Re commendation 17>^ »A comprehensive study of post high 
school education needs and resources, generally similar to the 
present study, should be conducted again when the results of the 
U. S. Census of 1970 become available. At that time, progress in 
inqplementing recommendations of the present study should be 
reviewed in tenns of changing patterns of needs for post high 
school education and changing economic patterns. A major effort 
should be made to conduct the study on a cooperative basis, 
including the entire metropolitan region, which would allow more 
effective consideration of employment factors and would 
facilitate coordination of plans of institutions offering post 
high school education programs which are available to commuters. 
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INHODUCTKMJ 



This report on prospective population development of Bucks 
County, Penn^lvania, is the first of a series of working papsrs 
prepared for Bucks Connty Board of School Directors to assist in 
the analysis of post high school educational needs in the County. 

The data here will be used in conjunction with sample survey results 
concerning the present desires and aspirations of the County’s high 
school seniors p.nd adults who may be interested in furthering their 
education beyond the high school level. The data will also be used 
to help make estimates of the costs and suitability of alternative 
methods of meeting the needs indicated in the sample survey results. 
It is anticipated that this planning effort will continue and that 
changing desires and aspirations will be combined with revised 
estimates of future growth periodically as ad’itional information 
is revealed by the passage of time. 

In the p??eparation of this study, the Government Studies Center 
of the Pels Institute of Local and State Government at the University 
of Pennsylvania has served as consultants to Bucks County Board of 
School directors. Government Studies Center Personnel participating 
in the development of this research are John K. Parker, Manager 
of Systems Division, project supervisor; Boyd Z. Palmer, in charge 
of z*esearch design, and Arnold R, Post, who has developed these 
estimates of the County’s population growth. 



SUMMARY OP BXPBCTATICMIS 



It is estiioated that Bucks County* s population will increase 
to about 375^000 as of I960 or by as compared to 1960*s pop- 
ulation of 309 j '000. An acceleration in growth is expected in the 
1970* s, which will be relatively intense in Middle Bucks County. 

Growth at the present time is less intensive than it was in the 
19^0*3 so that the present era is one of relative lull. The lull 
is associated with the present general shortage of young adults in 
the population, who were born in the 1930* s. The more intensive 
stages of growth in the 1930 *s and in the 1970 *s and 1980*s are 
associated with the two post war baby-booms, reflecting their 
maturity. 

The geographic pattern is an extension of existing trends. 

In the 1930* s. County development was most intensive along Route 1 
between Trenton and Philadelphia in Lower Bucks. During the 1960*s, 
active development has tended to move out along Old York Road 
throTxgh Montgomery County and on to the Townships bounded by the 
Neshaminy in Middle Bucks. In the latter part of the 1970*s, 
land for additional residential development will become scarce 
in lower Bucks County^ and the intensity of development will shift 
gradually towards the Bethlehem Pike by the 1980*s and 1990 *s in 
Upper Bucks. 
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Table I 



Estimated Total Population I 96 O-I 98 O 
(Thousands) 



Area 


i 960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Upper Bucks 


1*7.2 


51.9 


56.It 


61*.7 


7l*.2 


Middle Bucks 


70.1* 


91.5 


lOit.2 


137.2 


177.5 


Lower Bucks 


191.2 


202.7 


232.7 


27U.3 


322.8 


County Total 


308.8 


31 * 6.1 


^93.3 


lt76.2 


57U.5 


School Districts: 












1. Palisades 


9.3 


10.2 


10.8 


11 . 1 * 


12.1 


2 . Quakertown 


16.U 


17.2 


18.6 


21.3 


2l*.0 


3 . Pennridge 


21.5 


2l*.5 


27.0 


32.0 


38.1 


U. Central Bucks 


28.6 


35.0 


38.2 


1 * 8.3 


60.0 


New Hope-Solebury 


l*.o 


1*.3 


5.0 


7.2 


9.5 


6. Council Rock 


13.5 


18.2 


20.1 


26,5 


3l*.7 


7* Centennial 


21*. 3 


3l*.0 


1 * 0.9 


55.2 


73.3 


8. Neshaminy 


1 * 5.7 


1*9.2 


61.9 


75,5 


91 *. 9 


9; Pennsbury 


1*2,5 


1*7.6 


53.8 


65.0 


78.0 


10. Morrisville 


7.8 


9.6 


9.1* 


8.9 


8.5 


11. Bristol Township 


59.3 


58.3 


63.8 


69.9 


7l*.7 


12. Bristol Borough 


12.1* 


12.6 


12.2 


12.7 


12.6 


13 . Bensalem 


23.5 


25 . 1 * 


31.6 


1*2.3 


5U.1 



The figures in Table I represent preferred estimates which 
are related to expected trends in building development. The detailed 
tables (XIV and XV) indicate high and low estimates which, hy 1980, 
have a range of about plus or minus 10^5 of these figures. 

Overall, the County gained about lt2,000 households in the 
1950 *s, and it appears that the gain will be about 30,000 households 
in the 1960*s. In the 1970 *s, with housing demand increasing 
rapidly and with less space for it in the central portions of the 
Metropolitan Area, accelerated development is in prospect for near-by 
areas which still have space available. The gain in households 
for the 1970 *s is assumed to be 60,000, which is equivalent to a 
full decade’s development at the peak rate established in 1966 
when 5,969 units were authorized. A major difference, however, is that 
whereas 1966 saw authorization for mary apartment units, single- 
family housing is expected to predominate again in the 1970* s, as 
it did in the 1950's. 

Tables II and IH show estimates of senior class enrollments 
(in public and nonpublic school systems) and estimates of adults 
over 15 years of age and not enrolled in grades 1-12 for each of the 
school districts. To develop these estimates, estimates of the age 
distribution of the total County population were developed, as 
tabulated in the appendix, according to vMch estimates of County 
total senior class enrollments and adults over 1 $ were prepared. 

The estimates of these categories by school district were then 
derived in proportion to the estimates of district total populations. 
Again, preferred estimates are shown in the tables -^diich follow. 



The above methodology does not take into account differences 
in age distributions among the districts tpopulations 5 and it is 
assumed that the allowance for uncertainty in district totals is 
sufficient to provide an adequate range in the estimates of the 
seniors and the adults over 1$, On the assumption that public 
senior enrollments in 1970 will amount to 90 percent of 1967 *s 
ninth grade enrollments as reported through the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, preliminary figures for the 
districts were examined to see that the minimum growth allowance 
was more than sufficient to accommodate such a condition. With the 
assistance now being given to potential high school dropouts coupled 
with the intense publicity placing a high economic value on a high 
school diploma, increases in holding power of the high schools are 
anticipated. In 1967, senior enrollment is about 80 percent of 
1963-6i|.*s ninth grade enrollment in the public schools. 



Table II 



Estimate of Senior Class Enrollments 



(Public and Private) 



Area 


I960 


1965 


1970 


197^ 


1980 


Upper Bucks 


6U0 


890 


1,050 


1,100 


1,110 


Middle Bucks 


735 


1,380 


1,685 


2,320 


2,660 


Lower Bucks 


1*222 


3,035 


Ui.125 


1(,660 


U,8U0 


County Total 


3,365 


5,305 


6,860 


8,080 


8,610 


School Districts: 












1. Palisades 


100 


l5o 


195 


195 


180 


2. Quakertown 


Zho 


290 


335 


360 


360 


3e Pennridge 


300 


U50 


520 


51i5 


570 


U. Central Bucks 


300 


525 


570 


810 


900 


5- New Hope-Solebury 


ItO 


65 


90 


120 


lUO 


6. Council Rock 


150 


280 


375 


Wo 


520 


?. Centennial 


2U5 


510 


6jo 


9U0 


1,100 


8. Neshaminy 


U55 


735 


1,070 


1,280 


1,1»20 


9. Pennsbury 


5oo 


695 


9Jt5 


1,105 


1,170 


10. Morrisville 


80 


ll|.0 


165 


150 


125 


11. Bristol Township 


595 


895 


1,170 


1,190 


1,125 


12 • Bristol Borough 


125 


190 


230 


215 


190 


13. Bensalem 


235 


380 


5U5 


720 


810 



Table III 



Adults over 1^ Not Enrolled in Grades 1-12 



(Thousands) 



Area 


I960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Upper Bucks 


27.9 


31.1 


3lt.l( 


ItO.l 


U6.1 


Middle Bucks 


Ul.6 


5U.9 


63.6 


85.2 


111.8 


Lower Bucks 


112.9 


121.7 


I*!’-? 


170.1 


203.3 


County Total 


182. u 


207.7 


239.9 


295.U 


361.2 


School District; 












1. Palisades 


5.5 


6.1 


6.6 


7.1 


7.6 


2 . Quakertown 


9.7 


10.3 


11.3 


13.2 


15.1 


3. Pennridge 


12.7 


llt.7 


16.^ 


19.8 


23.U 


Central Bucks 


16.9 


21.0 


23.3 


30.0 


37.8 


New Hope-Solebury 


2.h 


2.6 


3.0 


li.5 


6.0 


6, Council Rock 


8.0 


10.9 


12.3 


l6.U 


21.8 


7. Centennial 


lit. 3 


20. U 


25.0 


3lt.3 


U6,2 


8. Neshairdny 


27.0 


29.5 


37.8 


U6.8 


59.6 


9. Pennsbury 


25.1 


28.6 


32.8 


ltO.3 


U9.2 


10. Morris ville 


U.6 


5.8 


5.7 


5.5 


5.1) 


11 • Bristol Township 


35.0 


35.0 


38.9 


lt3.3 


lt7.0 


12 . Bristol Borough 


7.3 


7.6 


7.U 


7.9 


7.9 


13. Bensalem 


13.9 


15.2 


19.3 


26.3 


3U.0 



One of the constraints on a small area*s population growth is 
the amount of land available for future' residential development. 
Another is the intensity of residential development permitted by 
local regulations on this land. In 19^9 > the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research of the School of Business and Public Administration 
at Temple University prepared an estimate of future population growth 
for Bucks County Planning Commission ’’Bucks County population estimates 
for the years 196$, I960, 2010.” Part of this study was devoted to 
an analysis of available land capacity as controlled by the zoning 
ordinances then in effect. These findings have been adop'bed in this 
study, at least, as an indication that the growth anticipated is 
feasible. There are three exceptions to this general statement. 

In Morrisville Borough, authorizations since I960 have exceeded the 
capacity of -the 19^9 zoning ordinances and allowance for 25 additional 
dwellings has been made arbitrarily. No allowance for apartment 
development is evident for Bristol Township in the 195? study and 
apartment development has occurred there since I960 at a significant 
level. The capacity in 1959 was for about 5>000 addj.tiona? units? 
an expectation of 7,6CO^has been Incorporated here. In the summary 
tables of the 1959 report, no indication was found of dwelling 
unit capacity in Newtown Township and an arbitrary allowance for 
15>000 units has been made, con?>arable to the allowance indicated 
for Wrightstown Township. 

It should be noted that dwelling unit capacity figures are 
dependent on a certain ’’faith in princes” yet to rule* and it is not 
uncommon for the cc^acities in5>lied by early zoning ordinances to 
be lower than capacities allowed under later ordinances when pat'tems 



of development have become more clearly defined. It may also be 
noted that the 19^9 estimates of total County growth and Metropolitan 
Area growth as of 1980 are in substantial agreement with the estimates 
developed for this study. A population of million is expected 
in the Metropolitan Area in both cases. A County population of 
9^8,000 is indicated for Bucks County in the Temple University 
Study, which is within the range of uncertainty about the estimate 
of preferred as the result of this analysis. The County 

Planning Commission's current estimate for 1980 population is 
^39^6^0, also within the range of uncertainty given here but closer 
to its lower limit of 915^000. 



Table IV 



f 

i 



utilization of Land Capacity 1960-1980 
(Thousands of Dwellings) 



Area 


Available 
Capacity 
I960 (1) 


Housing Supply 
Increments 

I 96 O- 6 U 1960-1980 


Percent of 
Capacity 
Utilized 


Capacity 

Remaining 


Upper Bucks 


126.0 


2.0 


11.0 




115.0 


Middle Bucks 


150.5 


6.6 


37.7 


22.6% 


112 . 8 . , 


Lower Bucks 


59.1 


U 


50.3 


95 . 0 ^ 


n.a(2) 


County Total 


335.6 


IU.3 


99.0 


30 % 


n.a(2) 


School Districts: 


1. Palisades 


U3. 


.i; 


l.U 


3 % 


lil.6 


2. Quakertoim 


31;. 


.5 


3.2 


8 % 


30.8 


3. Pennridge 


h9. 


1.1 


6,1; 


12 % 


U2.6 

47.9 


U. Central Bucks 


59. 


2.0 


11.1 


17 % 


5 . New Hope-«Solebury 


6.5 


.1 


1.9 


26 % 


U.6 


6. Council Rock 


63. 


l.il 


7.5 


9 % 


55.5 


7. Centennial 


22. 


3.1 


17.2 


71 % 


1;.8 


8, Neshaminy 


20. 


1.6 


17.0 


82 % 


3.0 


9. Pennsbury 


15. 


1.8 


”• 7 ( 2 ) 






10, MOrrisville 


0.5 


.6 




11. Bristol Township 


5. 


.6 


n.a<2) 


n.a<2) 


12 • Bristol Borough 


0.6 


.2 


.6 


100 


0 


13. Bensalem 


18. 


.9 


10.9 


65 % 


7.1 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



School of Business and Public Administration, Temple University, 

1959 . 

n.a«: not available. Apartment development in Bristol Township and 

Morrisville Borough has made these 1959 Capacity figures obsolete. 
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The distribution of expected housing increments is shown in 
Table V both in absolute numbers and as a percentage of total County 
development. 



Table V 



Housing Increments, 19^0~198Q 
(Thousands) 



Schoo l District 



Palisades 

Quakertown 

Pennridge 

Upper Bucks County 

Central Bucks 
New Hope-Solebury 
Council Rock 
Centennial 

Middle Bucks 

Nesharainy 
Pennsbury 
Morrisville 
Bristol Township 
Bristol Borough 
Bensalem 

Lower Bucks 

County Total 



Units 1950-60 Units 



Number 


(|) 


Number 


U90 


1 


700 


980 


2 


1,100 


1 , 3 U 0 


3 


2,200 


2,810 


6 


It, 000 


2,720 


6 


3,300 


370 


1 


itOO 


1,770 


h 


2,300 


hfOeo 


9 


5,5oo 


8,920 




11,500 


8,570 


19 


6,000 


8,870 


20 


U, 5 oo 


600 


1 


700 


11,620 


26 


3,000 


280 


1 


300 


3,300 


7 


3,000 



33,2ltO Ih 17,500 



lilt, 970 lOO 33,000 



1-70 Units 1970-80 





Number 




2 


700 


1 


3 


2,100 


3 


6 ^ 


U,200 


6 


12 


7,000 


12 


10 


7,800 


12 


1 


1,500 


2 


7 


5,200 


8 


17 


11,700 


1§ 




26,200 




18 


11,000 


17 


111 


9,000 


lit 


2 


0 




9 


it, 600 


7 


1 


300 




j: 


7,900 


H 


53 


32,800 


50 


100 


66,000 


100 



HETHODOLOGT 



A Note on -Method 

This estimate of population growth by school district in Bucks 
County depends on a methodology which is still under development but 
is consistent with results produced by special censuses taken in Bucks 
County since I960, The basic variable considered is the relative in- 
crease in households to be expected in the Metropolitan Area in the 
decades of the 1960's and 1970 *s. The principal hypotheses have to 
do with the statistical dependence of population grovrbh on housing 
growth by small area. Research based on all the municipal areas in 
the Philadelphia Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area outside of 
Philadelphia proper has revealed a reasonably simple relation which 
was very accurate between 19^0 and I960. Continuing research in- 
dicates that the form of this relation may be stable and that its 
coefficients may be predictable according to variations in rates 
of household increase. 

Customary analysis considers three components of population: 

1) an initial population, 2) the natural increase or surplus of 
births over deaths associated with that population, and 3) a net 
migratory increase. In this study, the analysis concerns itself with 
two components; 1) initial population and 2) marginal increase per 
household. In neither analysis, is it possible to make a count of 
people or houses and assign the individuals uniquely to the analyt- 
ical categories, A person moved away or a house demolished is re- 
placable by any (rather than some particulas) person moving in or 
house newly builtj and one must deal in both cases, with patterns 
and equivalents rather than the fate of individuals. 



The methodology here employed is thought to mark an iii5)rovement 
over customary methods. Houses are simpler to anticipate than people 
primarily because they are precisely located, for the most part, in a 
permanent fashion, and they are not self generating. 

In addition, there are fewer analytic categories to deal xd-th, 
and the results conform well with other findings. 



HOUSING vs, POPUUTION 



People need housing, but the econony is exacting enough so that 
builders cannot supply housing in careless abundance. Under conditions 
of adequate economic development, which are assumed, an existing hous- 
ing supply will not become overcrowded; however, as new families eraei^e 
from the old housing supply, their choice of >jhere next to live will 
be restricted to areas i^ere housing is available to them. Although 
individual builders will make some mistaltes in estimating prospective 
demand for the houses they build, the industry as a whole vJill not 
persist in providing houses in areas where builders’ expectations are 
not realized and actual new housing goes unwanted. 

A given five year age group will use its largest number of hous- 
ing units vjhen it is k^^h9 years old. Past that age, increases in the 
death rate will more than make up for increases in the household head- 
ship rate. The table below indicates approximately how many household 
heads (or households) are to be expected fiTom an age group numbering 
1,000 at age 15-19 and it vri,ll be noted that almost 95 percent of the 
peak demand is exerted -f/hen the age group is 30-3k years old. The 
estimates are based upon average suivival rates and average percentages 
of household headship. 

Table VI 

Prospective housing demand of 1,000 15-19 year olds 

Housing units Increase Percent of Maximum 



First demand (15-19) 


10 


10 


2% 


-after 5 years (20-2W 


200 


190 




-after 10 years (25-29) 


369 


^69 


83^ 


-after 15 years (30-3U) 


i|16 


hi 


9h% 


-after 20 years (35-39) 


il3l4 


28 


9^ 


-after 25 years (l*0-lUt) 


)|)|)| 


10 


lOOf 


-after 30 years (Ii5-U9) 




1 


100^ 


-after 35 years (50-5U) 


i*31 


-111 


97% 


-after kO years (55-59) 


39? 


-32 


90i6 


-after 100 years 


0 


-399 


% 



A population, of course, consists of people of all ages. It is 
clear from the above, however, that periods of rapid housing increase 
will coincide viith periods when relatively large numbers of people are 
in their twenties and early thirties. For this reason, more persons 
are to be expected per added household in decades when households are 
being added rapidly than when net household increase is slow. 

The age distribution of the United States population is very ir- 
regular and that of the Metropolitan Area is also irregular. These 
irregulatities now have a long history dating back to the 1^20 *s when 
large scale immigration to the countiy was brought to a halt and the 
baby-boom of that time created a high potential for housing demand in 
the 1950’ s* The low birth rates of the 1930 's were partly due to the 
depression but also to the absence of young adult immigrants. Although 
there has been nothing comparable to the Great Depression since World 
War II, the scarcity of young adults in the 1960's has been sufficient 
to lower the rate of housing development and to induce an echo of the 
low birth rates of the 1930 ’s, an echo which has perhaps been ampli- 
fied by the development of new means of family planning. 

The baby-boom following the second world war persisted until a- 
bout I960; and those born at the beginning of the period will enter 
the traditional house-buying age-groups in I971 and thereafter. The 
last of them will not leave these age groups until about 1995. In 
the latter part of the 1970 ’s, the house-buying age groups will still 
be growing so that record levels of single family housing construction 
may well be expected in suburban areas. The alternative would be 
miseiy. Variations in the decennial rates of household increase can 



thus be anticipated with a good degree of confidence. After the pre- 
sent lullj the nuniber of householders will increase more rapidly dur- 
ing the 1970’ s. 

In the 1950 's, households in the Metropolitan Area increased by 
about 2k percent. Housing construction so far in the present decade 
indicates a likely gain of about I9 or 20 percents and a growth rate 
of 23 percent is anticipated in the 1970 ’s. Since the provision of 
additional housing is becoming more and more of a suburban phenomenon, 
the impact of heightened building activity will be greater in sub- 
urban areas* In the 19^0 ‘s, about U2,000 additional families took 
residence in Bucks Countyj and it seems likely, with the decade now 
two-thirds gone, that the County's increase will total about 30,000 
families for the 1960's. An estimate of 60,000 additional house** 
holders in the County for the 1970 's seems within the realm of likeli- 
hood. 

On this basis, it is estimated that the County's population in 
1980 vjill be about 57^^000, a figure in substantial agreement with 
Delaware Valley Council's estimate of 611,000 for 198^ and in the 
upper part of the range of iili2,lt00 to 671,^00 estimated in 1959 for 
the County Planning Commission by Temple University's School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. 

Small Area Considerations 

Census tracts are small areas having an average population of 
about five or six thousand persons. They are defined by the Bureau 
of the Census to coincide with municipal boundaries. There are 86 
census tracts in Bucks County which may be combined to conform with 



the boundaries of the County’s 5U municipalities. On the basis of 
actual changes reported for the decade of the 1950 *s, i960 census 
tract populations may be estimated in proportion to the size of their 
1950 populations and to their changes in housing supply or households. 
In the estimating equation below, ^^60 stands for a tract’s I960 house- 
hold population, ^^0 is the household population for th® tract in 
1950 and (dX) indicates the change in the number of occupied dwellings 
or households: 

^60 « .88 + ii.l (dX) - 15 

In 95 percent of the metxxjpolitan area’s h 27 census tracts out- 
side of Philadelphia, such estimates are accurate to within 350 persons 
and the coefficient of multiple correlation is better than 99 percent, 
overall. The above formula applied to data for Bucks County as a 
whole yields an estimate of 303,100 persons in the County’s house- 
holds as of i960. The reported figure was 30li,900, for an error of 
1,800 persons, or about 0.6 percent. 

Research based on national census i^eturns since I9IO yields an 
indication that the con^jarable relationships appropriate for house- 
hold growth rates of 20 and 23 percent, as estimated for the metro- 
politan area in the 1960’s and 1970 ‘s, are consistent with the fol- 
lowing formula: 

P70 = .97 P60 + 2,80 (dX) 

^80 ■= .91 ^70 + 3.75 (dX) 

Short Time Considerations 

In order to estimate population grovrfch over a part of a decade 
adjustment of the estimating formulas has to be made. The coefficient 
of initial population (.88 in the formula for I960 populations) clearly 
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is ’time dependent/* If it were enqployed to estimate a 1961 population 
based on a I960 census report, it would imply a decimation of the pop- 
ulation as if the census takers had carried the plague. The coeffi-- 
cient should be very close to 100 percent for any estimate applying 
to a year after the most recent count. Assuming a steady rate for 
the emergence of population out of the census year housing supply, 
one can adjust the coefficient by taking the n/lOth root of the value 
expected for ten years later, i,e, for 196^ the ^ root or square root 
of »970 would be appropriate. 

The coefficient of persons per added dwelling also should also 
be adjusted; and a linear interpolation between the decennial values 
(h-.l and 2.8) for the 1960's produces the follo^jing correspondence 
with the special censuses that have been taken in the County since 
I960 as shown in the table below. 



Table VII 



CoiTiparison of special census reports with 
populations estimated on ih'e ‘oasis of~Bui^^^ 
permit reports^an^ 1966 census reports . 



Year of 

Census Municipality 



1963 

196U 



196$ 

1966 



Northhampton Tvjp, 
Falls Township 
Lower Makefield 
Township 
Warminster Twp, 
Warrington Twp. 

L. Southanpton 
Township 
Northampton Tvq>, 
Solebury Tvjp. 

U. Southanpton 
Township 



Population Error Estimating 



<Sensus 


Estimate 


Bo! 


. i 




8,1(62 


8,355 


107 


1.3% 


.991 


31,152 


32,060 


-908 


— 2a8^ 


.988 


10,635 


10,520 


115 


l.li« 




2U,116 


23,210 


906 


3.9% 




U,907 


1*,825 


82 


1.7% 




1U,603 


15,260 


-657 


h.3i 


.985 


11,369 


9,900 


11(69 


lh.9% 


.982 


3,086 


3,U20 


-33U 


-9.B% 




ll,l(9l( 


10,690 


_80l( 






ll9jQ2h 


118,21(0 


158U 


1.3% 





Coefficient 

(dX) 

3.71 

3.^8 



3.W 

3.32 



18 



Total 



With the exception of Northanqpton Township (1966), the errors of 
estimate are tolerable. Although the overall bias of 1,3 percent is 
small it will be noted that the percentage errors are noticeably laiTger 
at the end of the period. It is possible to adjust the estimating equa- 
tion for the decade to correspond more accurately with the special 
census results and this has been done although there is some danger in 
this procedure since the communities seeking special census are any- 
thing but a random sample of all the municipalities in the Coimty. 

Since there is no advantage to having a special census tali:en unless 
a population increase is thereby established, special census are a 
characteristic of inten??ively developing areas. It would also be pos- 
sible to adjust the estimate of dwellings added to secure an improve- 
ment in correspondence; however, this information is more highly per- 
tinent to the situation in the County than the general considerations 
based on analysis of the national census returns since 1910, In short, 
it seems more reasonable to depart from theory Tilth respect to the 
national returns although the pairing of the coefficients is based on 
this research. The estimating equation for 1970 population has there- 
fore been adjusted to conform with the special census returns and reads 
as follows : 

^70 « .90 *’60 + 3.85 (a:0 
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Table VIII 



Errors of Estimate, 1963-1966 



Special Census year 
and municipality 




Population 




Estimating Coefficient 


Reported 


Estimated 


Error % 


error 




(dX) 


1963 

Noarbhan;)ton lowshlp 


8,U62 


8,1A0 


22 


0.26 


.97 


U.025 


196U 

Falls Township 
Lower Makefield Twp. 
Warminster Tox-mship 
Warrington Township 


31,152 

10,635 

2U,ll6 

U,907 


31,620 

10,310 

23,570 

U,790 


-lt68 

123 

3U6 

117 


-1.1(8 

1.19 

2.32 

2.itU 


.958 


U.ooo 


1965 

lower Southanipton Twp. lUj’.i03 


13,210 


-607 


-3.99 


.91x7 


3.975 


1966 

Northair5>ton Township 
Solebury Township 
Upper Southairpton Twp 


11,369 
3,086 
. ll,li9U 


io,Uoo 

3,380 

10,790 


969 

-29U 

70U 


9.32 
-8.69 

6.32 


.936 


3.950 


Total 


119, 8zU 


118,710 


1,11U 


0.9U 






The adjustment has 


reduced the overall bias to 


less than one per- 



cent and the absolute value of the percentage deviations has become a 
more simple and less variable function of time. The difference in 
estimating equations affects the distribution of estimated population 
in the County more than it does the estimate of total County population. 
The original formula leads to an estimate of 3i^l>000 for the County’s 
1965 population and 38l*,000 for 1970. The revised formula leads to 
estimates of 3H6>100 and 393,500, respectively. 



Stability and Grovrth 

These relations have certai'i important implications regarding 
the nature of patterns of development in small areas. The most strik- 
ing, perhaps, is that in periods of rapid housing development, small 
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areas which don't receive their "share” of development, will tend to 
lose population; while areas receiving more than their "share" will 
tend to grow more rapidly than the general County average of 3*U per- 
sons per dwelling might indicate. As new houses are built and occupied, 
some of the population moving into them moves out of the old housing 
supply. The more rapidly new housing is occupied, the greater will be 
the proportion of population moving out of the old housing to take ad- 
vantage of it and the younger irdll be this population so that, over 
the course of a decade, with children and all, the greater will be 
the number of persons per added dwelling. 

The relative growth of the housing supply, however, has to be 
judged on a regional basis. If many houses are added to the supply 
of a particular township, they will bring in relatively fewer people 
if household development is generally slow in the region. It is like- 
ly that in times of relatively slow growth, the units added are more 
apt to be apartments than single family units, as has been the case 
over the past several years. 

It is also to be observed, that even though 12,000 units were 
added to the 8U,C00 units already in Bucks County between i960 and 
196U, the trend in school enrollments which was in^jlied by the I960 
Census report has scarcely been altered for the County as a whole. 

The gain in enrollments 1960-6^ can be quite adequately explained by 
the large number of 0-U year old county residents counted in I960. 
Immigration to one district has been offset by outmigration from 
another. Even six thousand units added in the 19^0 *s would have made 
a substantial difference in the school enrollment trend. The school 
enrollment trends referred to include public and private school reports. 
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at the elementary level. 

It is an open question whether there is ai^ such thing as a ‘ 
purely local trend in the development of a small area's population. 

The population groi-rth of a small area appears to depend not only on 
the growth of its own housing supply but also on the provision of 
housing in many, many other small areas. It is also worth noting 
that the relation derived fi*om the 19^0 and I960 data applied very 
uniformly by small area where the small areas conqprised a region of 
roughly ^0 mile radius and Included slums, suburbs and farmlands 
with diverse racial and economic characteristics. The formula did 
not apply particularly well to some 2 $ of the 1*27 census tracts 
studied though it did apply well to areas ranging in population 
from ll*2 on the riverfront in the City of Chester, idiere a net loss 
was registered, to nearly 60,000 (Bristol Township) • 

There is also an iiqplication for communities, large and small, 
which have reached the geographical limits of their potential hous- 
ing development. Such communities stand to lose population in the 
next succeeding period of generally rapid housing growth siiq>ly for 
lack of additional building space within their own boundaries, though 
the rate of loss will depend on the rate of new development elsewhere. 
To illustrate, it is reasonable to expect that present housing con- 
struction in Middle Bucks County is attracting some population flow 
from Lower Bucks to Middle Bucks, even though Lower Bucks is still 
undergoing development at this time. 

The population expected in the Metropolitan Area, in Philadelphia 
and in Bucks County as of 1970 is shown in the table below as compared 
with the reported populations for 1950 and I960. It will be noted that 



the Metropolitan Area total has been gaining fairly steadily while 
the two Counties have shown separate surges, Bucks County in the 19^0' s 
and Philadelphia County in the 1960‘s. These patterns of growth are 
implicit in the estimating equations enqployed. The coefficient of 
initial population is of primaiy importance in areas with large pop- 
ulation while the coefficient of added households is of primary im- 
portance where changes in the housing supply are of gj^eater in^ortance. 



Table IX 

Regional Population Growth 



PSMSA* Philadelphia County 



Year 


Population 


% decade 
increase 


Population 


% increase 


1950 


3 , 671,000 




2,072,000 


7% 


I 960 


U,3U2,ooo 


m 


2,003,000 


-3% 


1970 


u, 930,000 


lUis 


2,091,000 


+h% 



Bucks County 
Population % increase 
lii^,000 

309,000 113^ 

393,300 27% 



'stphiladelphia Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area# 



As long as Philadelphia represents an 3 jr?>ortant source of pop- 
ulation for the suburban counties grovith, it is reasonable to expect 
the rates of gain for the two classes of counties to be out of phase. 
It is worth noting that the 196^ estimate of population for the Metro- 
politan area by this method comes to. U,60U,000 as compared to a Census 
Bureau estimate of 1^,667^000, a difference of about 1.^^. 



Application of Method to Backs County 



In order to use this method of population estimation^ it Is 
necessary to develop information on the growth of households in 
each small area* These data are not reported directly ^ however ^ in 
Bucks County, all municipalities except for the rural townships in 
Upper Bucks County report to the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try the number of dwelling units authorized by building permit each 
month. In the rural Townships, it is required that subdivision plans 
be submitted to the County Planning Commission which keeps a record 
of the number of lots in approved subdivisions. These ara the sources 
of information that have been used in this analysis. 

Between ’’ 950 and I960, change in the number of dwelling units 
correlated positively with size of the i960 household population, the 
correlation being higher between these variables than between the 1950 
and i960 populations themselves. During the 1950 >s the reports of 
the Department of Labor and Industry indicate that 6l percent of the 
Statens gain in dwelling units (as reported by the Census) was report- 
ed as authorized tinits by a variable set of municipalities which had 
6I1. percent of the State *s population in I960. From this, it is as- 
sumed that reports to the State may have an accuracy of 95 percent, 
and this estimate of accuracy has been applied to the reports from 
Bucks County municipalities since I960. For the northern rural Town- 
ships, a rough and ready comparison of subdivision activity and dwell- 
ing unit authorizations has led to the rule of thumb that housing sup- 
ply growth is 1.5 times the numbes* of lots reported in approved sub- 



divisions. 



Gains in total housing supply tend to exceed gains in occi^ied 
housing. In the metropolitan area the gain in occupied dwellings was 
88 percent of the gain in total dwellings between 1950 and I960. In 
the suburban Counties the percentage was about 95J^> while in Phila- 
delphia^ the percentage was only 63^* Since I960 in Bucks County, 

it has been assumed to be 90 percent. 

These figures taken in conjunction with the I960 Census reports 
provide the information necessary to make current estimates of popula- 
tion for the County’s municipalities. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 



It has been noted that the addition of some 12,000 housing units 
to the County *s housing supply from I960 to 196^ hasn*t made much 
difference « to the school enrollment trend since I960. The pre- 
schoolers of i 960 were sufficient to account for the reported gains. 
This observation is based on the following analysis. 



Table X 

Enrollment Growth. Grades 1-12 1960» and 196g> Act^, and 
Estimated under Conditions of no Migration, mcks County 



I960 
Age Oroups 


Population 


Percent 

Enrolled 


Enrollment 

I960 


Survivors 

1965 


Percent 

Enrolled 


Enrollment 

1965 


0-1* 


1*2,831* 


0 


0 


1*3,700 


75^ 


32,800 


S -9 


38,616 




29,000 


38,1*00 


98i6 


37,600 


10-11* 


30,365 


98S« 


29,750 


29,750 


72^ 


21,1*00 


15-19 


19,218 


72S6 


13,850 


19,150 




380 


20-21* 


13,1*02 




270 


13,300 


OK 


0 


Total enrollment: 














Estimated 




72,870 




92,180 




Actual (U.S. 


Census) 


71,773 


(School reports) 89,662 



The above estimating percentages are derived from a cross tabula- 
tion published by the Census for the State as a whole indicating school 
enrollment by single grade and age distribution by single year. The 
enrollment shown for 19?9-60 is that reported by the Census for Bucks^ 
County and is slightly higher than the con^arable figure reported by 
the schools surveyed for this study* is likeiy that some County 
residents attend schools not in the County, which would explain the 
difference. The Increase shown over the five years in the youngest 
cohort (O-li., i 960 ) takes some account of census underenumeration of 
small children. The declines in the other cohorts are attributable 
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to deaths. No allowance has been made for migration. The narrow 
difference between estimate and report for 19614-6^ Indicates that 
little allowance should be made for net migration in the school age 
groups at the county level. 

The major trend 1960-65 in school enrollments has had to do with 
aging of the resident population. A matter of considerable secondary 
inportance is an indicated attrition of enrollments in the parochial 
school system. Between 196U and 1965# enrollments in 2nd to 8th grades 
numbered about 1,100 pupils fewer than the preceding year's enroll- 
ments in 1st to 7th grades. 

Parochial school enrollment data have not been made available 
past the academic year 196U-65 and only the county total is avail- 
able, not the distribution by public school district. (Parochial 
school districts don't coincide with public school districts.) In 
addition demographic analysis of each school district would require 
an undue effort relative to the other work which has to be done in 
this study. However, by con^aring the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grade enroll- 
ments in the public schools for 1961-62 with the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grade enrollments for 1966-67, one can obtain an impressionistic 
picture of the likely trends of migration within the County over the 
past five years. In a stable situation some small attrition is to 
be expected. 
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Table XI 

Public School Enrollments, 1962 and 196? 



Snrollment^ 1962 Enrollinent> 196? Gain 

Grades 1, 2, and 3 Grades 6 , 7> and 8 10^ or more 



1. Palisades 


lai 


1»3U 




2. Quakertown Community 


923 


9X0 




3. Pennridge 


X,26X 


X,276 




U. Central Bucks 


X,66!i 


X,992 


20^ 


5. New Hope-Solebuiy 


20X 


X93 




6. Council Rock 


89X 


X,222 


31 % 


7. Centennial 


X,653 


2,039 


23 % 


8. Neshaminy 


2,U39 


2,82X 


X6^ 


9. Pennsbury 


2.S3X 


2,763 




10. Morrisville 


28$ 


32X 


12^ 


11, Bristol Township 


3,U90 


3,221* 




12. Bristol Borough 


1»22 


1*1*9 




13. Bensalem Township 


9X7 


1*03? 


X3S5 


Total 


X7,088 


X8,679 


% 



Districts gaining noticeably faster than the County average may 
be assumed to be experiencing some in-migration. The nature of migra- 
tory experience in the other districts is not established by this 
analysis s small gains may indicate transfers from the private school 
systems while small losses may be explained by the death rate. 

The population enrolled in school lies in the age group $ to 
3U* To estimate the number of adults over l6 not enrolled in the 
grades, reference was made to the state cross-tabulations referred 
to above to determine percentages which might be applied to the esti- 
mated age distributions of Bucks County *s population. The resulting 
estimates of County total were then prorated amoig the school dis- 
tricts according to district population estimates. Estimated age 
distribution for the county are shown in the appendix. Adults, 16 
years and over, not enrolled in the grades -range between 5>9 and 62 
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percent of the counties population on a rising trend. The trend in 
senior class enrollments as a percentage of county population is tabu- 
lated below. 



Table XII 

High School Seniors as 
Percent of County Population 



Year 


Percent 


I960 


1.0^ 


1965 


1.556 


1967 


1.656 


1970 


1.8^ 


1975 


1.7^ 


1980 


1.5:6 



UNCERTAIWry 



The CoTinty‘s total population as of I960 has been estimated 
at 575,000 plus or minus 60 , 000 , roughly 10 percent of the total 
or yyf> of the increment between 1970-1980. A range of 10,000 is 
warranted on the basis of statistical reasoning assuming the stated 
increase in households proves true and that the estimating equations 
are actually the most efficient that could be chosen. It will not 
be possible to ascertain the actual truth of these assumptions until 
after the I960 Census is published. If the equations are valid, the 
range in uncertainty about the population translates to a range of 
uncertainty in household growth- An average of 6,000 additional 
households per year has been assumed for the 1970 ‘s. A range of 
plus or minus 1,600 new households a year (about 27 percent of the 
increment) would account for the range in population, asstaming the 
1970 estimate is reasonably accurate. The estimate for 1970 is 
393,500 which relates to a current ( 1967 ) estimate of about 380 , 000 . 

It will be noted that even the 1965 figures are given within 
a range of uncertainty: the preferred estimate here is for 3 U 6,100 
plus or minus about 10 , 000 , though the extreme values are thought 
to be unlikely. In 1965, the Government Consulting Service published 
an estimate of current County population equaling 3^7,000 persons 5 
however, this estlmAte was only of peripheral interest and was 

made without reference to school enrollment trends. Other ex post 
facto estimates ;Of the County ‘s population are presented below. 



Table XIII 



Estimates of Bucks County Population 



196U 

322,000 

323,800 



1965 



U.S. Census Bureau 
State planning Board 
County Planning Commission 



n.a 



3U5,000 (provisienal) 
327,500 (provisional) 
356,850 



In 1965 and I966, 10,500 dwellings were authorized by building 
permit, and ?50 more are estimated to be in Townships not reporting 
h.dlding permit data, yielding an estimate of 11,800 new units overall 
or 10,600 new households in the past two years, which account for the 
estimated gain of 37,000 persons since 1965. In the first quarter 
of 1967, Imported building permit authorizations for the County were 
down by more than 50 percent as compared to the first quarter last 
year, 53U compared to 1,101. The estimate for 1970 allows for 
the occupancy of approximately 7,000 more units by 1970. 

The range of uncertainty has not been applied symetrically in 
the various parts of the County. It has been assumed that if the 
preferred estimate turns out to be low, the errors will tend to be 
most important in Middle Bucks County. In other words, unexpected 
growth seems most likely in this part of the County. On the other 
hand, if the preferred estimate turns out to be high, it seems 
most likely that unexpected stability ^lill occur in the heavily 
populated area of Lower Bucks County and in the rural areas of Upper 



Bucks. 



Table XIV 



ESTBiATES OF TOTAL POPULATION, ADULTS, AND SENIORS 



Total Poimlation Adults 16+ Seniors 

w mut m im m m i « ■ ■■ h i m i iiniiin « itmtmtmn 



Year 


iiow 


Preferred 


Hlgt* 


tiOW 


Preferred 


llinli 


"liow Preferredf 


Hign 


I960 




308.8 






182.1* 






3.265 


5.51*5 


196$ 


330.1* 


31*6.1 


360.2 


198.8 


207.7 


216.2 


5.060 


5.305 


1970 


363.0 


393.3 


1*17.6 


221.^ 


239.9 


251*.7 


6.1*20 


6.860 


7.320 


197$ 


1*1*5. 5 


1*76.2 


515.1* 


273.7 


295.1+ 


217.8 


7.500 


8.080 


8.675 


I960 


515.6 


57l*.5 


63l*.l 


32U.6 


361.2 


399.2 


7.715 


8.610 


9.575 



32 
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Table XV 



Estimates of Population,. Adults l6 and over not eni*olled in 
Grades 1-12, and Senior class enrollments, by County region 
i 960 to 1980 by Five year intervals 



Tear 


Total Population 




Adults 






Seniors 


and Area 


Low 


Preferred 


Hi^i 


tow 


Preferrecl 


High 


Low 


Preferred High 


Upper Bucks 
















I 960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


1 ( 8,600 

U 9,900 

57,900 

68,000 


1 * 7,200 
51,900 
56 , 1*00 
61*,700 
71*, 200 


5 U,ioo 

61,200 

71,500 

79,700 


29,100 

30 , 1*00 

35,900 

i*a, 8 oo 


27.900 

31,100 

3 l*,l *00 

1 * 0,100 

1 * 6,100 


32,1*00 

37,300 

l*l*,l*oo 

5o,200 


8X5 

970 

985 

990 


51*0 

890 970 
1,050 1,150 
1,100 1,215 
1,110 1,200 


Middle Bucks 
















I 960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


86,300 

9 U,U 0 O 

129,300 

I 51 t ,300 


70 , 1*00 

91,500 

10 l *,200 

137,200 

177,500 


97,000 

113,200 

15 U ,100 

217,100 


51.700 

57.700 
80,100 
97,200 


1 * 1,600 

51*,900 

63,600 

85,200 

111,800 


58,200 1,295 
69,100 1,515 

95,500 2,200 
136,500 2,320 


735 

1’,380 r,l* 5 o 
1,685 1,810 
2,320 2,620 
2,660 3,310 


Lower Bucks 
















i960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

I 960 


195,500 

218,700 

258.300 

293.300 


191,200 

202.700 

232.700 
27 l *,300 
322,800 


209,100 

21 * 3,200 

286,600 

337,300 


118,000 

133,1*00 

157,700 

181*,600 


112,900 

121,700 

11*1,900 

170,100 

203,300 


125,600 2,950 
11 * 8,300 3,935 
177,900 1*,315 
212,500 1 *, 1*05 


1,990 

3,035 3,125 

1*,125 1*,360 
U ,&60 1 *, 61(0 
1 *, 81*0 5,065 
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Table XVI 



Bstlmates of Population^ Adults 16 and over and not enrolled In 
grades 1-12, and Senior class enrollment^ by School District 
1960-19 80 by Five year intervals 



District 


Total Population 




Adults 






SeAioz*s 




Year 


Low 


Preferi*ed 


High 


Low" 


Preferred 




low 


frelerred 


Blgh 


Palisades 














I960 

X965 

X970 

X975 

X9S0 


9,300 

9,X00 

9,300 

X0,000 


9,300 

X0,200 

X0,800 

xx,Uoo 

X2,100 


11,000 

12,500 

13,500 

13,800 


5,600 

5,600 

5,800 

6,300 


4.500 

-.6,100 

6,600 

7,100 

7,600 


6,600 

7,600 

8,1(00 

8,700 


11(0 

165 

160 

150 


100 

150 

195 

195 

180 


1« 

225 

230 

210 


Quakertovn 


















X960 

X965 

X970 

X97$ 

X980 


X6,lt00 

X6,800 

X9,COO 

22,000 


X6,UOO 

X7,200 

X8,600 

21,300 

2U,000 


18,200 9,800 
2q,sp0 10,200 
23,^ 11,800 
25,900 13,800 


9,700 

10,300 

11,300 

13,200 

15,100 


10,900 

12,500 

ll(,600 

16,300 


275 

305 

325 

330 


2U0 

290 

335 

360 

360 


305 

375 

1(00 

390 


Pennrldge 




















X960 

X965 

X970 

X975 

X980 


22,900 

2U.000 

295300 

36,000 


21,500 

2U,5oo 

27.000 

32.000 
38,100 


2U,900 

28,200 

3I*,500' 

1(0,000 


13.700 
ll(,600 
16,300 

22.700 


12,700 

ll(,700 

16,500 

19,800 

23,1(00 


ll(,900 

17.200 
21,1(00 

25.200 


Uoo 

500 

500 

510 


300 

1(50 

520 

5U5 

570 


500 

550 

585 

600 


C(?ri’h;^AX Bu^'ks 


















X960 
X96S. 
X970 V 
X975 
X960-. , 


3S,0Q0 

35i700. 

lt3,0Q0 

SX,800 


28,600 

35.000 

» 

60.000 


36,200 19,200 
to,lTO 21,800 

54.000 28^200 

65.000 32,600 


16,900 

21,000 

23,300 

30,000 

37,800 


21,700 

2l(,500 

33,1(00 

1(0,600 


1(60 
■ 550 
775 
780 


300 

525 

570 

810 

900 


51(0 

600 

920 

975 


Mew Hops 


- SolebuiT 
















X960 

X965 

X970 

X97S 

X980 


3,700 

3,900 

6,000 

8,300 


U,ooo 

U,3oo 

5,000 

2,200 

9,500 


U,700 

5,900 

12,1(00 

19,500 


2,200 

2,1(00 

3,700 

5,1(00 


2,1(00 

2,600 

3,000 

1(,500 

6,000 


2,800 

3,600 

7,700 

12,300 


55 

70 

105 

130 


1(0 

65 

90 

120 

11(0 


70 

105 

210 

330 
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Table XVI (cont»d) 



District 


Total Population 




Adults 




Seniors 




Year 


IiOW 


Preferred 


High 


tow 


Freferired 


High IiOW 


Preferred 




Council Hock 
















I960 

1966 

1970 

1975 

1980 


17,900 

19,100 

2U,U00 

27,300 


13.500 
18,200 
20,100 

26.500 
31*, 700 


19,800 
22,500 
30; 000 
52,100 


10.700 

11.700 
15,100 
17,200 


8,000 

10,900 

12,300 

16,1*00 

21,800 


U,900 270 

13,700 31*5 
19,000 ia5 
32,800 1*10 


150 

280 

375 

U50 

520 


295 

1*05 

520 

780 


Centennial 
















I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


32.700 

35.700 

53,300 

66.700 


2l*,300 

3l*,000 

1*0,900 

55,200 

73,300 


36,300 

1*1*, 700 

57,100 

80,500 


19,600 

21,800 

33,100 

1*2,000 


ll*,300 

20,1*00 

25,000 

3l*,300 

1*6,200 


21,800 1*90 

27,300 550 
35,1*00 905 
50,600 1,000 


21*5 

510 

650 

91*0 

•1 

XfXKAJ 


51*5 

700 

970 

1,225 


Neshaminy 


















I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


1*7,800 

56,900 

69,500 

86,300 


1*5,700 

1*9,200 

61.900 

75.,SOO 

9l*,900 


50,1*00 

6t*,000 

78.500 

98.500 


28,700 
31*, 700 
1*3,100 
51*,1*00 


27,000 

29,500 

37.800 

1*6,800 

59.800 


30,200 720 

39.000 1,025 
1*8,800 1,180 

62.000 1,295 


1*55 

735 

1,070 

1,280 

1,1*20 


760 

1,150 

1,350 

1,1*75 


Pennebviry 


















I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


1*5,300 

50,300 

59,U0O 

70,000 


1*2,500 

1*7,600 

53,800 

65,000 

78,000 


1*9,000 

55,500 

67,600 

81,000 


27,200 

30.700 

36,800 

1*1*,600 


25,100 

28,600 

32,800 

1*0,300 

1*9,200 


29,1*00 680 
33,900 905 
1*1,800 1,010 
51,000 1,050 


500 

695 

91*5 

1,105 

1,170 


715 

980 

1,150 

1,220 


Morrisville 
















I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


8,000 

8,li00 

8,000 

7,500 


7,800 

9,600 

9,1*00 

8,900 

8,500 


9,600 

10,000 

9,800 

9,500 


1*,800 

6,100 

5,000 

1*,700 


1*,600 

5.500 

5,700 

6.500 
5,1*00 


5,800 120 
6,100 150 
6,100 135 
6,000 115 


80 

11*0 

165 

150 

125 


11*5 

180 

165 

11*5 


Bristol Township 
















I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 


58,7» 

62,900 

66,300 

66,700 


59.300 

68.300 
63,800 
69,900 
7l*,700 


60,700 

67,100 

72,500 

77,700 


35,200 

38,1*00 

1*1,200 

1*1,900 


35,000 

35,500 

38,900 

1*3,300 

1*7,000 


36,1*00 880 

1*0,900 1,130 
1*5,000 1,130 
1*9,000 1,000 


<a< 

1,170 

1,190 

1,125 


910 

1,205 

1,230 

1,165 
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Table XVI (cont'd) 



District Total Population 

Year Low l?rei‘erred High Low 



Bristol Borough 



I960 

1965 


12,100 


12,l!.00 

12,600 


13,200 


7,300 


1970 


11,600 


12,200 


13,600 


7,100 


1975 


11,200 


. 12,700 


1U,200 


7,000 


I960 


10,900 


12,600 


1U,300 


6,900 



Adults Seniors 



Preferred 


HlgE 


Low 


i^referre^ 


High 


7,300 






125 


200 


7,600 


7,900 


180 


190 


IshQO 


8,300 


210 


230 


21*5 


7,900 


8,800 


190 


215 


21*0 


7,900 


9,000 


165 


190 


215 



Bensalem 



1960 




23.5 


1965 


2l*,600 


25,1*00 


1970 


28,600 


31,600 


1975 


39,1*00 


1*2,300 


1980 


51,900 


5U,ioo 



13,900 

26.2 lii.,800 1^,200 

33,000 17,1;00 19,300 
Wi,200 2U,600 26,300 
56,300 32,100 3U,000 







235 




15,700 


370 


380 


395 


20,100 


515 


51*5 


600 


27,1*00 


670 


720 


750 


35,500 


780 


810 


8U5 
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A - Age Distributions, Bucks Coirnty-j 1950* 1960> 1970» I960 

(thousands; 



Age Group 


1222 


I960 


1970 


1980 


o-U 


1^.3 


li2.8 


39.5 


6 U .5 


5-9 


13.2 


38.6 


U3.2 


57 .it 


10-lU 


10*1 


30.lt 


U8.0 


53.6 


15-19 


9M 


19.2 


39.9 


lt8.lt 


20-2U 


10.0 


13.lt 


26.li 


50.2 


25-29 


12.2 


19.9 


21.0 


lt9.0 


30-3U 


12.k 


26.5 


16.9 


U3.8 


35-39 


11.2 


27.5 


2 I 1.3 


35.2 


Uo-I0» 


9.8 


22.8 


30.7 


25.6 


U5-U9 


8.2 


17.2 


28.6 


29 .lt 


50-5U 


7.6 


13.0 


23.2 


32.3 


55-59 


7.1 


10.0 


16.3 


28.1 


60-6U 


^.9 


8.3 


11.2 


21.8 


65 on 


12,0 


18.9 


2lt.l 


35.2 


Total 


lltU.6 


308.5 


393.3 


57lt.5 



B. Dwellint? Units, 19!^0, I960 and as 
A u ^ESrKe g : I9h6li1 . 'Bucks Bbimt i r 



1950 

I960 



Increase 

Increase as Percent of total 
Annual Average increase 



Dwelling Units^^^ 


Occupied 


'fotal 


89,U83 

83,327 


hk,yyi 

89,U83 


U2,613 

9U.U 

l4.,261 


U5,152 

100 


Authorized 


DHsllings 



( 2 ) 



I960 


1,693 


1961 


1,9U0 


1962 


2,068 


1963 


2,3U9 


196U 


3,8U3 


SubtotsJ. 


11,893 


1965 


U,567 


1966 


5,969 


1967 (U months) 


72U 


Total 


23,153 


Subtotal (1960-66) 


22,h29 


Annuel Average 1960-66 


3,210 



1) U, S, Census of Population and Housing, 1950 and I960. 

2) Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, Building 
Operations in Pennsylvania, monthly reports and annual 
summaries, I960 to April 1967* 



C. App^ved lots ■■ Bucks County 
Planning (Sonunisgion ^InaX Review, 1960-66 



Bedrainater Township 
Bridgeton Township 
Durham Township 
E. Rockhill Township 
Haycock Township 
Hilltown Township 
Milford Township 
Nockamixon Township 
Plumstead Township 
Richland Township 
Springfield Tovmship 
W. Rockhill Township 



I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


196U 


1965 


1966 


66 


30 


18 


17 


9 


7 


30 


- 


- 


- 




U 


111 


21 


6 




ft* 


— 


mm 


«M 


•• 


- 


12 


6 


7 


31 


7 


32 


8 


11 


- 


- 


15 


18 


22 


37 


69 


51t 


hi 


7ii 


83 


U3 


7 


- 


- 


23 


5 


19 


U3 


5 


it 


• 


7 


7li 


6 


16 


59 


8o 


39 


13 


20 


15 


28 


11 


3 


2 


U7 


h 




20 


10 


38 


8 


mm 




k2 


21 


mm 


12 


lU 


l4l 


30 


10 


19 



Source: Bucks County Planning Cowmission 
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EMPLOYr-ffiNT AND EDUCATION 





INTRODUCTION ^ ■ ' 

This report ori -Employment and Education in Bucks Ciitinty, 
Pennsylvania, is ‘the second in 'a' series of working pape^^s 
. prepared for the Bucks GoUnty Board of School Mrectors to assist 



in. the analysis of post hi^gh school educational heeds in the 
i .county. The', first '.--working paper estimated future population 
growth by school district in Bucks County; others x^ill be issued 
discussing ..educational resources, 'high schooi senior educational 
desires and plans, ^ resident^ adults, educationar d^^lres and pl^s, 
and probable unmet needs for-post' high school ' education. ' The 
. data , r .and results. . will ’ be used to help generate 'and evaluate 
several alternative methods of meeting -the unmet he estiiinated 
by the research" studies summarized in' the • working papers*. 



j I i ^ 



The Government Studies - Gfehter ^ bf the Pels -Institute of 
Local and State Government at the University of Pennsylvania is 
serving as consultant to the Bucks County Board of School 
Directors, and has primary responsibility for the overall 
project. Government Studies Center personnel participating in 
this portion of the project are John K. Parker, project 
supervisor; Boyd Z. Palmer, in charge of research design; and 
Robert R. Cantine, author of this report. 
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PUR POSE AND SCOPE 



Industry Is both a demand on, and resource for,’ the 
education of people beyond high school. The purpose of this 
report Is to describe and assess the direction pf this demand and 
the degree to which industry is an educational ^resource.. This 
involves a description, and assessment of the direction, of 
occupational trends, of Industry growth, and educational 
attainment. 

... The scope for this report was established in the debign 
phase, of the overall project as (1.) trends: in employment and 
educational requirements in the United : States jr. (2) employment 
trends , in the metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, Trenton, and 
Allentownf-Bethlehem-Easton (3) the employment - market in Bucks 
County,, and (4) specific data on employment and educational 
requirements of the larger Bucks County employers; 
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METHODOLOGY 

• Secondary, data sources were.A used to provide a description 

of employment patterns Indus try growth patterns, and occupation- 
education attainment.?: patterns in the United States. Most of 
these sources were also used’ 'to* -provide •.employment and industry 
data for the three metropolitan areas.: The effort was somewhat 
restricted, however, due to the lack of immet source data for the 
metropolitan areas and Bucks County and in this respect the 
.desired picture .Is lafcking.;?- Rather:.' than utilize projection 
.^nethods which would oversimplify,- or perhaps even mislead, the 
analysis r;.the only ‘ projections: used are those available for the 
..United States. A major- effort to.provlde detailed manpower and 
.employment projections was not made, since the primary purpose of 
:,the post high school education’s, study was to examine the inputs, 

• to education, rather, than the outputs. 

; As a supplement to provide a useful description of industry 
find employment in Bucks County, questionnaires were mailed to-' 65 
employers in Bucks County with over 200 employees. The basic 
list used to Identify manufacturing industries in Bucks County 
was the Directory of Mgtnuf act ur in g Industries in Bucks Coijnty, 
Pennsylvania - 1966-1967. published by the Bucks County 

Industrial Development Corporation. 

In an effort to cover the larger non-manufacturing 
establishments, a check was made of the Bureau of Employment 
Security list of non-manufacturing employers, covered by the 
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uneri'ployr-'-jnt insurnnce program^ x^ho had 200 or more employees :l.n 
B’icl:s Coix'ory, .There were 11 such employers . 

”n addition, telephone lists and supplemental information 
at the Buressu of Employment Security office v^ere used to locate 
non-covered, nhii-raanufac curing employers with over 200 employees. 
Pour additional employers v/ere' located (see the list 'of e;.ipioj^ers 
;in Appendix B).. . ^ - .. f- 

• m 

It- shou3:d.be pointed out in the beginning that’ the survey 
of ^employers was- not- designed -to provide a representative sample 
of all Industry- in Bucks* County. An arbitrary figure of 200 
employees was set as the lower limit for an establishment to be 
included in- the • survey. This was considered’ a reasonable 
starting point to analyze employers from the standpoint of their 
demand on, and contrlbution..t.Q.,* the educational process. Any 
generalizations -beyond this segment of employers would have to be 
cautiously made. ‘ ' ‘ 
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Of the 65 survey questionnaires sent out, 12 went to 
government agencies, one to a non-profit co?*poration (hospital), 
4l to manufacturing industries, and the remaining 11 went to hon- 
jitanufacturing employers. Of these, 11 of the government agency 
questionnaires were completed, 27 of the manufacturing industries 
questionnaires were completed, and 2 non-manufacturing industry 
questionnaires were completed. As a result of this response 
pattern most of what is reported and analyzed in this report from 
the survey Involves government and manufaoturing Industry 
employments 
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.rr. r: .. •• ■■ . • 

Although -a .perspn never . .truly discontinues 'his- "education** 
in . a b??oaa, .sense o-i* the -xi^ord, ;opce he:.disqontinues;.ther:.fuil->tlme 
pursuit of his formal^educatipn the seeking of gainful- ^employment 
is thp ,. normal pattern. .. Once gainfully • employed he ; may 'be- 
e.ncour^aged by. -.technologi^^^ . change, or - may choose of hiS own.' 
interest, to .cont-J.nue: his education.. . .The choice to .oontlnue -' his- 
education^ may .-result |ron^^ many...'reasons j including self- 
satisfaction,- ImproyeU-o^ opportunity,; maintaining the- 

level of employment he now holds or updating his own ban>. of 
skills. The educational problem, therefore, is to analyze and 
judge these industry employment patterns, occupational employment 
patterns, and occupational-educational attainment pattems as the 
three dimensions which determine the employment-education 
interaction. 

As a starting point Table I represents employment by 
industry division, 196O-1965 for the United States as a whole. 

The table points to some obvious facts. First, of the 
total civilian employment, manufacturing employment is the 
largest of any of the industry divisions. However, in terms of 
percentage chaage in employment it fell below almost all other 
industry divisions, particularly government, service Industries, 
and wholesale-retail trade, during the 196O-65 period. 
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In fact, only the service industry employment expanded faster 
than the state and local sector of government, reflecting to a 
large extent the employment rise of people in the fields of 
education, and health services*^ Of all the industry divisions 
only farming, mining, and transportation industry divisions 
experienced declines in employment. 

The projections assume a 35^ unemployment rate in 1975, and 
on this basis civilian employment by Industry division reflects 
some very sharp changes in en 5 >loyment growth. Manufacturing 
Industries still remain the largest employers but more 
significant employment gains are expected in the government and 
service industries. While employment expands by an estimated 
1,688,000 in manufacturing industries, government employment is 
expected to increase by 3,9^4,000 r*nd the wholesale-retail trade 
employment by 3,852,000. Strong gains are alsio expected in the 
contract construction industry (1,009,000) and transportation 
industry (542,000) leaving only the mining Industry and 
agriculture facing a decline of employment over the next 10 
years. These are all new jobs that will be needed in addition to 
the continued hiring of replacements. 

The second Important consideration is how the surrounding 
metropolitan areas and Bucks County compare with the Industry 
division employment in the United States a« a whole. Table II 
sets forth this comparison. 
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The table makes clear that manufacturing industry plays a 
much larger employment role in the Philadelphia, Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, Trenton and 'iucks County areas than it does in 
the United States as a whole. The figures also '.‘aflect the 
Influence of state government on the employment in. the Trenton 
metropolitan area as well as the characteristic concenti»atlon of 
transportation and public utility Industries in the urban centers 
rather than the suburban area. 

V/ith these exceptions the three metropolitan areas and 
Buck;;S County exhibited a not too different Industry employment 
pattern from that of the United States in 1965* 

However, even though this similar pattern did exist for the 
year 1965 there are many reasons for caution in attempting to use 
United States employment growth rates to achieve a projected 
industry, employment. Even the most common element among the 
three metropolitan areas, high manufacturing employment, 
exhibited such different growth characteristics from 1955-1965 
that it is difficult to assume the United States growth pattern 
for each of the metropolitan areas and Bucks County. 
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Figui^X.^ Con parat.ive Changes in Manufacturing Wage and Salary Bnploy aignt 



in Three Labor Mar*ket Areas a Bucks County > aad the IJXaX^ States 
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CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING' WAGEsANP SALARY EMPLOYMENT » 195S-»1965 



Yeai? 




U. 


(8) 

S. 


(8) 

Phila. 


(10) 

ABE 


(12) 

Trenton 


Bucks Co. 


*55-»56 


aiBt. 

% 


+ i 


361,000 
+ 2.13 


+ 1,800 
+ 0.32 


+ 2,300 
+ 2.29 


+ 300 

+ 0.73 


N. A. 


•56- *57 


amt. 

% 


- 


69,000 
- 0.40 


+ 2,100 
+ 0.37 


- 1,200 
- 1.16 


- 100 
- 0.24 


574 

— 1.88 


•57- *58 


amt. 

% 


-1, 


,229,000 
- 7.15 


- 34,000 
- 6.01 


- 8,000 
- 7.78 


-4,400 

-10.67 


967 
— 3.22 


•58- •SB 


amt. 

% 


+ 


730,000 
+ 4.57 


+ 13,300 
+-2. 50 


- 2,300 
- 2.46 


+1,700 
+ 4.61 


' + 1 ,056 

+ 3.64 


•S9-^60 


amt. 

% 


+ 


121,000 
+ 0.72 


+ 8,700 

+ 1.59 


+ 5,200 
+ 5.70 


- 400 

- 1.04 


+ 1 ,773 

+ 5.90 


•60- •61 


amt. 

% 




473,000 

-’2.81 


- 11,500 
- 2.07 


- 3,900 
- 4.04 


i' 

-2,200 
- 5.77 


+ 510 

+ 1.60 


•61- *62 


amt. 

.% 


+ 


527,000 
+ 3.22 


+ 2,400 
+ 0.44 


+ 2,400 
+ 2.59 


+ 700 

+ 1.94 


+ 1,989 

+ 6.15 


*62-»63 


amt. 

% 


+ 


142,000 
+ 0.84 


- 9,800 
- 1.80 


- 700 

- 0.73 


+2,100 
+ 5.76 


+ 1 ,732 

+ 5.04 


•63- *64 


amt. 

% 


+ 


264,000 
+ 1.55 


- 3,500 
- 0.65 


i 

+ 2,300 
+ 2.44 


+1,200 
+ 3.10 


+ 3 ,105 

+ 8.61 


»64-»65 


amt. 

% 




727,000 
+ 4.20 


+ 17,100 
+ 3.22 


+ 5,800 
+ 5.67 


+2,100 
+ 5.26 


+ 2,749 

+ 7.02 


•55- •65 


amt. 

% 


+1 


,102,000 
t 6.52 


- 13,400 
- 2.38 


+ 1,900 
+ 1.89 


+1,000 
+ 2.43 


+ 11,373 

+37.26 
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The yearly employment change data shown in. Table. Ill (taken 

from tot ap,. .emplc^^^ data presented; graphijcally in Figure I) 

reveals the,. extent.- ..of differences in semp.lqypent growth among the 

areas.. ; :-Por example, all- of the areae except •; Bucks- County 

experienced a; decline - in meuiuf act uplng employment in 1961,* the j 

greatest percentage ? ^-.decline -.(S. 7^.)* j being >.experlenced by . the . 

Trenton metropolitan area. > However^. ; the . Philadelphia • 

metropolitan. ;area ; had rf.aj significantly slower recovery :. rate, 

experiencing .;only a .modest gain in 1962. and losing- employment in:.': 

19.63 .^d 1964. ; Despite:;.the sizeable increase shown in 1965#:*: anft 

despite the gainf .in Bucks^ Coirnty i which are; included i -in* the 

Philadelphia metropolitan area - county ;tbip. .metropolitan^ area 

wound . up the five year, period*: with., a net :4ecl.ine ..in. manufacturing 

employment... In additi.Qn.:> v the; non-manuf act urlng. growth, rate of 

Trenton, A1 lent own-Bethlehem-Eas ton, and Philadelphia i 

metropolitan^., . areas has,- lagged behind the United States : for the 5 

year period;. 1960-1965 To do. a meaningful job of projecting the 

industry -..eraployment .. of these; four ■ areas j given the- different ■ 1 

patterni|xp^ ^^4d^try growth,, -would require a considerable .effort 

which .-this study has not- undertaken.,? The course : chosen,* 

supplying only projections . with the discussion of ’ - the 

employer survey returns, was selected over the alternative of 

oversimplifying the matter by using United States growth rates 

14 

for each of the areas. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS ■ ^ 

The second important aspect of the employment-education 
interaction, ‘ the occupational structure of employment, is more 
restricted by the ■ availability of current data. No current 
breakdown of occupational employment was' locatable for Bucks 
County, or miy ;'of the metropolitan areas considered in this study. 
This affords only the option of describing and assessing current 
occupational employment for the United States as a whole. Later 
in this report i960 census data for Bucks County, the 
Philadelphia SKS^ and respbhses by employers* to the surWy 
questionnaire will be Used in attempt to gain a somewhat 
closerlook at occupational patterns. 

The change in employment by major occupational groups is a 
much talked about subject. Table IV shows some of the reasons 
why . r 

The figures pdlnt out first of all that ho occupational 
group is expected to experience an employment decline in the 
1965-1975 decade except non- farm laborers and farm employees; 
this follows • from the expansion of Industry employment examined 
above. Six of the occupational groups are expected to expand at 
a faster rate than the overall employment growth rate. 
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The distribution of employment among the occupational 
categories between 1965-1975 shows three changes. Professional, 
technical and relaters workers will move up from fifth largest to 
third Largest, service workers will drop from third to fourth, 
and craftsmen will drop from fourth to fifth. Operatives (or 
semi-skilled v/orkers) will still remain the largest occupational 
category followed closely by the clerical and related 
occupations. 

This table points out a third important factor about 
occupational employment and that is the expansion, in number of 

t 

employees, of the different major occupational groups. Here the 
rank order clearly changes v/ith professional, technical and 
related occupations ranking first with an expected new employment 
expansion of 4,000,000 Jobs. Clerical occupations (3,400,000) 
and service worker occupations (3,200,000) fall in second and 
third respectively. With an increase of 1,600,000 Jobs the 
operative (or semi-skilled) occupations v/lll rank sixth in growth 
of Jobs. The lowest number of Jobs opening during the 1965-1975 
decade, excluding laborers and farm workers, will be in the sales 
worker occupations (1,100,000). 

How accurate these projections are will remain to be seen 
in 1975* They are made based on an assumption of 3 % unemployment 
and incomplete knowledge about the course of defense spending for 
military efforts. They do, however, provide a guideline for the 
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probable direction and size of change, in the nationwide 
employment . of thesp dlfjP®?*«nt occiqpatlonal groups. ^Is in turn 
pr.ovide.s an int.uitive sense for the expected change in 

occupational growth in this study area. They leave little doubt 

'* V «•.£*« * • ' • • . ■ - . • • „ ' ’ * • . ' . . « . ' % 

of. the need to continue advancing all elements of post high 

» . • . ■ . . • ^ u/. ... 

school education. 

■ ' • , « * • • . Il ^ * ■ . • , -J . ^ ^ • r ^ ^ • . . , ^ , « , . ^ , 

* *■ -- m. m . . 'T ,ffl ^ ^ 
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INDUSTRY-OCCUPATION STRUCTURE 

, II .1 I .11 ■ • f rnnmi y mm „ i>. 

For this<, .third dimension in the relationship between 

<« ' .? ^ * 

V • ft 

employment. : apd education we focus on the interreiationship 
between industry type and occupation. The interest here ' is to 
explain the impact of an area’s industrial mix on the 
distribution oi occupational opportunities. This serves as an 
estimate of the occupational structure toward which an 
educational system might gear itself either through instruction, 
career counseling, or both. 

Since there are no available figures for 1966, the I960 
Census of Population provides the closest approximation.^^ We will 
have to assume that the internal occupation structure of an 
industry sector has not changed so radically during this six year 
period as to critically affect the usefulness of I960 data. 
Furthermore, since the i960 Census of Population is a census of 
people rather than industry establishments the pictures 
represented in the tables below will not reflect employment of 
industry establishments within a Jurisdiction or SUSA (although 
they should be fairly decent approximations) but rather the 
employment of people who live in the SUSA or Bucks County. The 

approximation to employment by establishment will be closer for 
the SMS A than for Bucks County due to the larger out migration 
factor. Using the industry-occupation matrix of the i960 Census 
we should have a sharper focus on their implications for post 
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high school education. 

Prom the occupational side of the matrix there stands out 
some clear patterns which revolve around the dominant role of 
manufacturing industry in the region’s economy. Por each 
occupation. Table V summarizes the industry type in which the 
occupational group occurs most frequently and second most 
frequently. 
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Predominzoit Industry Type by Occupation - Philadelphia SMSA, 1960 



* ,r !: t; ‘::rr v-i 

Occupation ‘ ' 


Predominant 
Industry 
• T^‘ 


Professional, technical, 
related 


Manufacturing 


Manager, official, 
proprietors 


Retail trade 


Clercial and Kindred 


Manufacturing 


SAles Workers 


Retail trade 


Craftsmen, foremen 


Manufacturing 


Operatives 


Manufactwing 


Service Workers 


Services 


Laborers 


Manufacturing 



Secondary ,■ 



% of 
Occup. 


Industry 

■ 


% of 
• Occup . 


28.1% 


Service 

• 


“ * Vi 

25.4% 


29.2% 


Manufacturing 


21.7% 


29.8% 


Ff Ti . -Ins . -Real Est . 


13.7% 


54.9% 


Manufacturing 


16.8% 


50.6% 


Construction 


18.8% 


71.4% 


Transportation 


8.0% 


41,4% 


■ Retail trade 


24.5% 


31.4% 


Construction 


18.8% 
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Essentially, this frequency of occupations across all 
Industry types is a reflection of the concentration of certain 
industries. In the Philadelphia SMSA, the dominant Impact of 
manufacturing Industries is obvious, having the greatest 
employment in 5 out of 8 occupational categories and second 
highest in 2 out of the remaining 3. Within manufacturing 
industry, employment is divided approximately 60-40 between 
durable and non-durable goods producing industries, respectively. 
Once employment in manufacturing industries is accounted for, the 
occupational distribution is more scattered and reflects not only 
the size of employment for any particular industry, but also the 
nature of the work force in the Industry itself. 

This factor can be more clearly seen if we look at the 
industry side of the matrix. For each Indus cry, the occupation 
category which occur most frequently and second most frequently 
is shown in Table VI, 
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TABLE VI, ■ Predominant Occupation by Ind ustry Type 

Philadelphia SMS A,. 196^ ^^ 



Industry 


Predominant 
Occupation . 


Agriculture 


Laborers 


Mining 


Operatives 


Construction 


Craftsmen, fore. 


Manufacturing 


Operatives 


Transportation 


Operatives 


Communications 


Clerical, related . 


Utilities 


Craftsmemq fore. 


Wholesale trade 


Sales workers 


Retail trade 


Sales workers 


Fln.-Ins.-R.E. 


Clerical, related 


Service 


Service workers 


Medical Services 


Prof, and tech. 


Education (public) 


Prof, and tech. 


Public Admin* 


Clerical, related 



% of 
Indus . 


Secondary 

Occupation 


% of ' 
Indus . 


. 47.6% 


Mang’rs., off’ls, prop. 


39.8% 


39.1% 


Craftsmen, fore. 


. 23.1% 


54.6% 


Laborers 


1^.8% 


40.4%. 


Craftsmen, fore. 


20.7% 


39.8% 


Clerical, related 

, . , n: 


20.5% 


54.0% 


Craftsmen, fore. 


26.9% 


33.9% 


Clerical, related 


16.8% 


25.1% 


Clerical, related 


23.5% 


29.1% 


Service workers 


18.3% 


« 

49.7% 


Sales workers 


20.6% 


34.6% 


Prof, and tech. 


23.6% 


48.0% 


Service workers 


27.8% 


69.5% 


Service workers 


15.1% 


46.2% 


Service workers 


19.7% 
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In all but four Industry types the two most frequent 
occupations account for 60 % of the employment or greater. Three 
of the four remaining Industry types are service oriented 
industries (wholesale trade, retail trade, and service 
industries) which have substantial employment scattered In 
several occupational categories. As might have been expected, 
the medical services and education (public) service Industries 
were the only two industry types with a predominant proportion of 
professional, technical, and related employment. 

One final piece of information Is useful in an examination 
of the occupation- industry relationship. The Intervening role of 
"male- female” on the distribution of occupation by industry type 
narrows down more closely the impact of industry types on the 
range of occupational choices. The distributions ■ are 
sufficiently different to be examined separately. 
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‘ . Eight • k)f the' ‘ fourteen industry types are pverwhe Imingly 
employers Of “ male personnel. Two other industry types employ a 

majority 'of 'male ' personnel. Only four industries employ a 

• ... : - j-'T- I.' ^ ‘ ‘ 

majority’ of ‘ fOmale personnel and these are all service related 
industries*'' For 'male emi)i6yment the occupation distribution is a 

iY i • . 

duplicate > of the distribut^ib^^ in Table VI with the exception of 

. -> • ; '‘Z ‘ •* 

occupations ih' the communications , finance-insurance-real estate , 
and service industries where the predominant occupation is 
directly related to high female employment. Where female 
employment differs from the predominant occupation shown in Table 
VII it is exclusively a change to clerical and kindred 



employment . 

As we turn to Bucks County and examine the industry- 
occupation structures of its employed residents the subject of 
regional Interaction clearly emerges. According to the recent 
report by the Regional Science Research Institute on 

interdependence in the Penjerdel region over ^0,000 employed 
residents (approximately 44JK) commute to jobs outside of the 
County, primarily to jurisdictions within the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area and to a smaller extent to the Trenton 
metropolitan area.20 It is in this context that the data presented 
above on the Philadelphia metropolitan area is of such 
Importance . 

For Bucks County alone there are no figures in comparable 
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detjail to . those . reported for the Philadelphia SKSA, It is 
..possible, hovjever, to show how Bucks County residents differ from 
.their "‘neighbors in the metropolitan area given knowledge of the 
- total employment of the residents by industry type .and 

. occupational . categories • This data is available from the i960 
. pens. us . of, Population. The . marginal totals are shown in. Table 
VIII. as well as the deficit or surplus for Bucks County residents 

• • * * ‘ ..... : . . .... . ■ . V 5 :»t ’ V ’ ■ 

. relative t.o .how they would distribute themselves if thejr were 
like the metropolitan area as a whole. . 
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Table VIII 






Diffeic ^ces^^^^ 6^ Distpibuirlpn in 

■ • ‘ Phii'adelpiiia SM5A and 'Bucks" tlounty^ l 









n; ” . ■ r. ••vini'i;- ’■;> 


Expected 
- i. ■* Bucks ■ ■ 


Actual 
• Bucks'- 






Occupation Group 

. : Jil l sJ ^ ! 


County 

• «' * s':- i ► ..'j 

• > 


County 


Percent 

' • j' - • ''V, . 'i ■■ ■, 


Difference 


Professional, technical, related 


13,009 

: ' f 1 • • . ■ ' •? 


14,350 

if • . • ; 


13.0 

■ ♦ , . f ‘ f * ' * * 


+ 1,341 


Man^ep,. official,, proprietor 


8,996 


10,084 

# 


9.2 


+ 1,088 

.. I .3 

i i • • W 


Cleric.al and Kindred 

• jf:'. 


18,643 


14,743 

V ^ 


13.4 


- 3,900 

•; . = - •; 


Sales Workers 


8,356 


8,400 


7.6 

: • 4 i / . . V 4 . 

• •' . \ ^ i 


+ 44 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


16,096 


20,687 


18.8 


+ 4,591 


Operatives 


22,270 


23,743 


21.5 


-t- 1,473 


• 

Service Workers 


11,763 


7,671 


7.0 


- 4,092 


Laborers 


4,972 


5,716 


5.2 


+ 744 


Not reported 


5,920 


4,855 


4.4 


« 1,065 


110,025 


110,249 


100.1 





Source; Table 84 > PC(1)-40C, Census of Population-1960 > 
Bureau of the Census. 
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As the table Indicates, Bucks County residents show some 
marked differences In occupation distribution from what would 

t 

occur If they were employed In the same proportions by occupation 
and Industry type as all residents of the Philadelphia SMSA. 
Both the service related occupations and clerical and related 
occupations are below what would be expected while employment In 
craftsmen- foremen and professional-technical occupations Is 

greater than would be expected. This reflects In part the lower 
employment In the retail trade, service, and food producing and 
at the same time a higher employment In primary metal, 
construction, and technically oriented manufacturing Industries, 
as shown partly In Table IX. 



o 

ERIC 
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Table IX 

. • .. Peircenit-^Employed in Manufacturing Industries in the 

22 

Philgtdelphiai SMSA -and Bucks County, 1962 



Bucks • Phiindeiphia 



Industry Category . • 


, County 


. . SMSA 


Furniture, lumber, wood . . 


.1.7% 

V- ' . ' 


, , .1.7V* 


Primary ferrous metal.s . • . • 


20.2% 

, « '4' 


4.9.% 

■r.-t •• , y.-j ■ ■ 


Primary non-ferrous metals 




r •9-* 


Fabricated metals _ . 

. "liiL. ■ 


5.6% , 


8.8% 


Machinery, excluding electrical 


5.4% 


. 8.3% 

r- ' 


Electrical .machinery 

■' III .‘,4 : * 1^’, * • ' 


5.8% ^ 


11., 5%, 


Motor .vehicles. 

■ 'iv: * 


3.0% 


2.2% 

J*T‘ ;• » ■ ■ - 'i . 


Aircraft and parts 


3.6% 

' 1 ^ ' IJ 4 ^ 


.7% 

. • ■■ - ^,1 ■ ", 


Other transportation ,, r . • . 


.2% 

"j X « • ' ' ' 


3.9% 

• ^ 

* 1 


Other durables 


12.4% 


6.5% 


Food and kindred . *. 


3.8% 


9,0% 

^ ^ J • 1 ■' 


Textile mill products 


5.0% 


5.4% 

1 , ■ * * . i* “ 


Apparel and other textiles 


9.9% 

. ^ ’ . • -'ii 


9.3% 


Printing, publishing, etc. 


8.3% 

1 a* ^ *'**9 


CO 

• 


Chemicals 


10.9% 


6.8% 


Rubber and Plastics 


3.0% 


2.2% 


Other non-durables 


.6% 


9.7% 




99.9% 


99.1% 
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Without the full matrix for occupation-industry 
relationships in Bucks County it is difficult to pin down any 
closer the employment market. From the metropolitan area 
standpoint the figures in Table X point clearly to large 
employment In such occupations as assemblers, truck drivers, 
welders, sewer and stitcher checkers, carpenters, foremen, 
machinists, mechanics, plumbers, printing craftsmen, shipping and 
receiving clerks, secretaries, bookkeepers, salesworkers, and the 
more scientifically related professional and technical 
occupations. Prom the Industry standpoint there Is no question 
both in Bucks County and in the Philadelphia SMS A of the 
Important contribution to employment made by a wide variety of 
manufacturing and retail trade establishments. If Bucks County 
is to satisfy a broad range of this Job market then the Job for 
post high school education will necessarily involve extending 
vocational and technical training beyond high school in 
conjunction with expanding the college degree programs. It is in 
this light that we can turn to the question of the relation 
between employment and educational attainment. 
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Table X 



Employment by Selected Occupations for 
the Philadelphia SMSA, 1960 









Occupation 

* ' ‘■•f * 'i ■ ^ ^ » 

Accountants and Auditors 

Chi^ists and natural scientists , , 

Designers and draftsmen 

Engineers 

Technicians 

Other professional, technical, etc. 
(educ., med., govt.) 

..Managers ..and. proprietors (self employed) 
Bookkeepers 
j Cashiers . 

Shipping Clerks . i 

^ Stock Clerks , _ . 

Office machine opera*t or s ‘ 

Secretaries 
' s\:enographers 
Telephone operators 
Typis’ts 

Sales Workers... • ■ 

’Cabinetmakers ’ 

Carpenters 

Cranemen 

Electricians 

Foremen” " ' “ 

Machinists and. jobsetters 
MechaniW ■' 

Plumbers and pipefitters . , 

Printing craftsmen 
Stationary Engineers 
Toolmakers, die malc^rs, etc.' 

Assemblers 

Checkers, examiners, etc. 

Power machine operators, stitchers, etc. 

Truck drivers and deliverymen 

Welders 

Janitors and porters 
Guards, watchmen, doormen 
laborers 



Employment ‘in SMSA 



14,038 * 

4,825 
11,174’ 
21 ^ 000 , + 
17,100+ 






108,955 
50,645 
20,492 ■ 
12,165 . 
10,657'-" 
7,968 
7,547 
43,644. 
6,056' ' 
9,906 
18,555 • 
112,000 + 
3,216 
14,636 
** ■ 3,940 
9,827 
' 33,542 
.17,933 
55;i02 ‘ 

. 10 ,933 

11,870 



. 8,918 
" 5,445 
. 13,959 
■ 6,489' 



20,351 

47,383 

11,621 

22,199 

8,320 

70,743 



I 
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OCCUPATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

The third dimension of the relationship between employment 
and education is brought into focus by Tables XI and XII 
describing educational attainment of the labor force by major 
occupational groups in the United States. 

Although the figures themselves indicate an apparent slow 
change in the educational attainment of each occupational group 
considered separately, where the overall attainment of the labor 
force is considered the gap is fairly large. This can also be 
seen in the educational attainment of different age groups over 
time. Table XII shows the median educational gap of over two 
years formal education between the civilian labor force age 55 to 
to 64 £ind that age 18 to 24. 

If Table XI is compared with the expected 1975 employment 
by occupational groups - as shown in Table XIII - there is again 
a very clear indication that all forms of post high school 
education have a major task ahead to accommodate the employer 
demands on education. 
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TABLE XI 



1.24) 



MMlhm V«« .» Sd».l amptoW by »h« Rnply yl O^ an » ftan «nd 0v«, 

by S#x, OccwiKrtlon Groufi^ end Color, Stloctod Dotti, iWo-oo 



Occupation Group 



* i I 
■ 'fs* ■’ 






Allo«cup«tl»np«ap« - 

Ftimitt fii4 lMi» wuw tftr^llKgiyA 



T«U1 









« ■ M 





. iSmtn,m)t.litm m 4 

••ehb^U'Sf ******i*M4»*-***<--********’*** 



MvtM Iw o J W fci M. wwkin.. 
Otib 



>tlMrMrTtMiMrk«a.. 

- f : 



" r* 



Ilireh 

19M 


March 

1N6 


Mwch 

19M 


Mtreh 

1S69 


March 

IMO 


March 

1U7 


Octabar 

1N9 


Octot>fd 

IW 


ixa 


19. a 


119 


19,1 


lift 


il.7 


laft 


IAS 


11.6 


14. a 


lAO 


IAS 


IAS 


IAS 


IAS 


111 




IAS 


IAS 


117 


IIS 


16+ 


16+ 


16+ 


12*6 


lAi 


IAS 


IAS 


IA4 


1A4 


IAS 


IAS 


AS 


A7 


A7 


17 


AS 


AS 


IS 


S.0 


AS 


AS 


‘ AS 


AS 




IS 


AS 


AS 


» AA 
IAS 


: A4 

IAS 


'■at 


'/AS 

IAS 


AS 

lA'S 


• At 
1A4 


AS 

11*4 


'i 7.6 
1A4 


IAS 


IAS 


lis 


IAS 


IAS 


!AS 


IAS 


W 


IAS 


IAS 


IAS 


IAS 


IA4, 


1A4 


IAS 




( Ji.o 
' ll.f 


lAA^ 

11.7 


"• 1A7 
ll*'S 


IAS 

Ii,S 


Wt^ 

liO 


17 

IAS 


^ AS 
111 


■■■• .At 

. *fV 


1A7 


IAS 


IAS 


111 


AS 


AS 


Al 


A 1 


AS 


AS 


AS 


At 


AS 


AS 


At 


A6 


ts 


^AS 

At 


- 'sr 


r US 
17 


17 

14 


At 

AS 


. AS? 

^ a; 




It. 4 


11.1 


11. ft 


IAS 


IAS 


AS 


f.S 

H » 


(n 

i k: 









TABLE XII 






(25) 



OcMwriNX:.* 
MtniiiNr**** 
MMNhIWf...- 
MMk IM..-- 
Manb itM.... 

March 1N«.... 



MMll«n Ywr. .» S.h.«l Compirtpd by »h. OyHIoP tob« *»>«» «• V«" «"«l Ov.r, by 

Mycars 

MidOTcr 









ea« • • <9 



■ •»®o»*»*=*** 

• •cz*««::3dicM(>3 of?*** 



. fy ? ^ .ft . .. . 


titos^ 

yw*' 1 


911094 

-• . 


111044 
. 7^ 


4610M 

yMT. 


•6 to 14 
ycsis 


. IAS 
IAS 
IAS 
1A4 
1A4 
%"iAI 
IAS 


111 

il» 

19,9 

19,4 

. 19 4 

" 19,6 

17.6 


11.4 

lAt 

lAI 

IAS 

IAS 

IAS 

IAS 


a 

ft 

ift.a ) 
11. • 

19.0 

, lao 

19.1 


i 

‘ aft 

ft.4 

10,0 

10.9 

tft4 



rr^-r 



Aa 

Ai 

Ai 

Al 

At 

At 

Al 
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TABLE XIII 



Comparison of U. S. Median Educational 


Achievement with 


Job Growth, 


by Occupation Group 


- 1966 ^^ 






Median 


Growwh 




Educational 


In Jobs 




Achievement 


Between 




1966 


1965-1975 


Professional, technical and related 


16.3 


4,000,000 


Managers, officials, and proprietors 


12.6 


1 , 900,000 


Clerical and related workers 


12.5 


3,400,000 


Sales Workers 


12.5 


1,100,000 


Craftsmen, foremen, and related 


11.9 


2,200,000 


Operatives 


10.7 


1,600,000 


Service workers 


10.9 


3,200,000 


Laborers, except farm 


9.5 


- 100,000 


Farm managers, laborers, ard foremen 


8.8 


- 800,000 


We began this report missing a ver^* desirable link 


In the 



employment - education relationship; the occupational structure 
of major Industry groups for Bucks County. There was also 
missing for the three metropolitan areas and Bucks County any 
current data on employment by occupational group and educational 
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attainment of the labor force. This information is,, claarly 
needed to properly assess the impact of employment trends, on the 
educational system. It seems ,at a minimum that, the State of 

. . . . J. . 'i - ;■< I • : • 1 

Pennsylvania should collect and publish information.,, .o^ 
occupations at the same time they collect employment by indusjbry 

% Vr 'VI.U r;- :■••• • ' 

which would afford an opportunity to more closely exsunine tl^e 
relationship between education, occupation, auid employment^,.. . 

Despite these shortcomings the picture can be generalized 
for the United States, as one of major growth in almost all 
industry divisions but mpst of all in thp wholesale and retail 
trade, service and government industries, , Manufacturing 

(particularly the durable goods sectpr) will also expe.rle(hce,..^.a 

. . ... t • . V * i’ 

substantial growth but few.er new jobs will open, in this .industry 
division than in the former three. Almost all, occupation.. .6roup.s 
will follow with substantial growth, the exceptio.ns . being 
laborers smd farm related occupations. Partlc.ularly high., growth 
is expected in the professional and technical, servl.ce worker, 
and clerical occupations,. Educational attainment should continue 
to increase with over 10,000,000 of the 17*^00,000 new jobs^ being 
in occupations which have a median educational attainment beyopd 
high school. 
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•f- -• * ■ 



BUCKS COIlNTY'S '-fcARGE EMPLOYERS 

• . . * ^ • * " •***•**•*’ 

' The aurirey of eii^loyers In Bucks County was designed to 
prdvlde Infoi^atldn about the larger employers In the County; 

... % * *. r . ' ‘ ‘ 

particularly," their occupational structure, occupational- 
education attSiliyieht patterns, their extent of support for off- 



•.OQ:; ' 



i* 



the-Job education i their consideration "as an education resource, 

... • * . f 'J >* O ' • / "r* i - * ' ' •* ' * ^ 

and thlafi? needs for different occupational skills* 

■ ^ ' l&bm secondary sources cited earlier In the report It was 
possible t?o sketch in the industry structure in Bucks County 
which Showed 'the predominant position of manufacturing industries 

■ ■ » . . • • ’ ■ • . * .* i * 

in the^ bounty ’b employment market. Between 19b0 euid 19^5 
' mahufacturing ' industry employment grew at the rate of 1*6X, 
' 5.09, arid 7.2?. ‘ ini 1965 ali rion-manufactiirlrig 

iridustrle'aV of Which' lihere Were over iJ.Sbd, accounted for 

.. , . . . •o.-; r i 

approximately 30% of thW total employment in Bucks County. 



s''~ ? • • =■ 



■ Secondai?y s bur c§e also ‘provide a census year distribution 

of occupatibhal eimpibymeht which, however unsatisfactory in te3?ms 

. . , * • . ... : 'j : ■* . 

of being ’ dated, can provide a picture of the occupational 

.. .. . . . /i ciS* i'- \ * ' 

enqp'ioyintient bf Bucks County resi dentb in i960 isuid be compared with 

r . . . .. • . .. ■ • : .(. Ui. O 

that Of the Uhlted^^^S^ for the same year (see Table XIVO. 
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TABLE XIV 

Distribution of" Employment by Occupation Group, 

f. i . 4 O^. 

i960 - Bucks Couhty and United States ' 





% Distribu- 
tion Bucks 
County i960 


% Distribu- 
tion United 
States i960 


Professional and Tech. 


13.0 


I'-. 

ii.2 


Managers & Proprietors 


7.9 


10,6 


Clerical and Related 


•13.4 


1<».7 


Sales Workers 


7.6 


6.6 


Craftsmen, foremen & related 


18.8 


12.8 


Operatives and related 


21.5 


18.0 


Service Workers 


6.9 


■ 12^.5’’ 


Laborers, except farm 


4.2 


5.5 


Farm managers, laborers. 


6.7 


8.1 



and foremen 



Again, the large concentration of bucks County employment 
in the craftsmen and operative occupations can reasonable be 
Interpreted as following from growth in the construction Industry 
as well as growth in the primary metals manufacturing industry. 
The professional and technical employment has its most likely 
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origins In growth of the government division (particularly In the 

... . ! ..-K : h; ■ .v-’v.- - ’■ ■ ■ 

field of ^.education) and the chemical^ Instrumentation, and 

c: Oi’. ^ 

primary metal Industries. 

The Bucks County employer survey provides a more detailed 

-'.jf ■ \ ■ 

look at?, ‘the occupational —skills employed by larger employers; 

•: '.r. - .’!£ ... - .... 

although, “’■‘as mentioned earlier the pattern Is distorted by the 
lack of response from non-manufacturing Industries. ? 



TABI£ XV 



* ♦ • 

Bucks County Large Employers Current Employment by ^ Occupation Group 



Bucks j County , .j Projected 
i).* ' ■ Current ^ployment 

Employment Classification Employment^ May ■1968* 



f. 



Unskilled 


2, .5.0,, 

t 


, !f;q ■ 2,683 


« 

Semi-skilled 


8,890 


CVJ 

CM 

a\ 

y 


Skilled 


6,943 


7,161 


Sales 

. ■ ; * V i t *- ^ 


602 

m . •-«' • m m ^ 


... , 648 


Service 


.. 1,2^2 

1 ■/ 1 ' ' * ‘ t i ^ ? “ * 


l,259i 


Clerical 

- i-f -ii !'• ' 


.3,247 


, . .• 3,386: 


Administrative 


. 616 

*■“*-. * ’„***. 5 • i* 


... . ... 685 


'la ■ .* • } .' . » ■ 

managerial 

t-. - K . \ 1 ^ fv,- . - 


1,525.. 


, r . . . , .1,506 


Semi-pro f e s s 1 onal 


1,526 


1,603 




o 
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professional 4,632 4,754 
*0f those responding to questionnaire. 

The pattern of employment shown in Table XV above is more 
easily connected to educational demand when employer responses to 
desired educational attainment by employment classification are 
considered, as shown in Table XVI. 
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The larger employers In Bucks County still feel generally 
that persons "with less than high school graduation can be hired 
in unskilled jobs. One third still hold this view In terms of 
the semi-skliled workers while the larger number shift the 
minimum to high school completion and a few feel that vocational 

• ”■ k' 

fl ' ■ ^ t t f , '• . ’ * ^ 4. ^ i . ' i ■ ■ 4‘/' ^ . • .. > 

and technical education beyond high school Is necessary. Skilled 
employment very definitely requires high school graduation with a 
majority of 'employers' placing the minimum at' vocational or 
tedhnlcai education after high school. 'Employment In the service 
occupations Was generally recognized" as ' requiring high school 



completiori. 

Employers exhibited the widest difference over the 
educational background required for sales employment, ranging In 
their opinions from high school completion through completion of 
college. These responses correlated highly with the industry 
type, the more technically oriented industries requiring a higher 
minimum education. 

Two-thirds of the employers feel high school graduation Is 
sufficient education for clerical employment. The remaining one- 
third feel some education after high school Is required. 

Education beyond high school Is clearly a minimum 
requirement for the administrative, managerial, semi- 
professional, and professional level occupations. The majority 
of employers feel some college education but less than a college 
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degree would ^ satisfy the educational requirements for 
administrative occupations. The reverse was true for managerial. 
There. : was . cpmplete agreement on the requirement of a college 
degree for professional employment. Only two employers felt a 

A « t 

cqllege degree was necessary for semi-professional employment and 
jthe remainder were divided between the requirement of two or more 
years of. college and vocational or technical training after high 
sQho.ol. When these estimates are placed alongside the projected 
employment of those responding to the questionnaire the task of 
post high school education in the future is quite large. 
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• ■ • TABLE XVII « ' 

Comparlsoiris of Educational Requirements with *68 Employment, • 
by Occupation Group - Bucks Couiity Large Emplbyers • 





Bucks County 
Projected 
Emp 1 0 vment - 1 9 6 8 


Estimated 

Educational 

Requirement 


Unskilled 


2,683 


Less than 12 yrs. 


Semi-skilled 


9,224 


12 yrs. 


Skilled 


7,l6l 


12+ yrs. 


Service 


648 


12 yrs. 


Sales 


1,259 


12-16 yrs. 


Clerical 


3,386 


12+ yrs. 


Administrative 


686 


12-16 yrs. 


Managerial 


1,506 


12-16 yrs. 


Semi-pro f e s s 1 onal 


1,603 


12-16 yrs. 


Professional 


4,754 


l6 yrs. 



*of those responding to questionnaire* 



The actual hiring pattern of these same employers bears out 
to a large extent this estimate of minimum educational 
requirements,. Twenty eight of the employers reported the extent 
of their hiring during 1966 by the same occupational classes. 
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The number hired and the percentage with different educational 
backgrounds are showii^ in Tables^ XVIXI^ ^ ^ a^^ XIX (these figures 
Include replacements) , y *. \ • . . - < . . , . 





Vl 




1 ' 
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TABLE XVIII 



New Employees,* by Occupation Group, 1966 



i.- ‘ • 






Number .Hired 


Occupational Class < 






During 1966* 


Unskilled • 


■ , ■ ' ‘ *’7 i 'i , ■' * 




1,407 ■■ 


Semiskilled 






1,409 


.Skilled ' . i««,5 : ■ . 


* . . t.' ? ' 


• 


781 ' 


Service 






.68 


-.Sales ^ 


1 1 ■ * ^ 


- 


212-''- 


Clerical 






727 


.Administrative 




‘ . - 


117 


Managerial 






154 


Semi-professional . ^ 


• * • « . ■ 




348 ‘ 


Professional 






544 






• * . 


5,767 • 



i'l * 



.TABLE XIX.- • 



P’; 



Educational Attainment of New Employees, 1966* 



j f I 



V' ■ ■ “ ■’ S ^ . 5 '5.^: , 

With less than high school 

With high^j^c(hpol diplpma ^ s ; * ' 

With voc. or tech, training after high school 
Wfth Bus.-Commer. training • after high school 
With some college but less than 2 years 
With 2 or more years of college but less than 4 
With college degree or mor»e 

^ ' Total hired during 1966 



Number Percent 



926 


16.06 


" 2,954 


51.22 


480 


«8132 


186 


3.23 


250 


4.33 


268 . 


4.65 


703 


12.19 


5,767 


100.0 



♦Hired by, Employe.!? respondents to Questionnaire 
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Employers Included in the survey were also asked to provide 
the number of weeks and number of participants in company 
education and training programs* Twenty-three employers 
responded with estimates of the number of participants and length 
of education and training programs provided by the company. The 
most commonly sponsored programs were those for new employees, 
lasting on the average one to two weeks. What they amounted to 
basically were orientation programs for new employees rather than 
programs of the "trainee" type which might extend over several 
months to more than one year. Employers provided a total of 276 
weeks of this type of training to 10^6 participants. 

Company-provided refresher courses, which were not involved 
with immediate Job advancement, involved a greater number of 
participants (I6l6) but much smaller effort in terms of weeks 
spent on such training (59 weefe). As might be expected, these 
programs were oriented largely to the professional employees who 
accounted for over 38JS of the participants. The programs were 
also of short duration, lasting between one and two weeks on the 
average . 

Training for new production or manufacturing methods and 
Job advancement training ranked third and fourth respectively 
with 87^ and 375 participants. 

These responses parallel the general pattern in Industry 
except for those firms with substantially large employment. 
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Employers proyid^ a. relatively sma^l amount of organized, fprmal 
instructional programs . , Thpir continue to . , \>e met p.rlm8d?lly 
through . informal, .,pn-the-^1o^>.... training or educational programs 



outside the.^ company^ r ^ . ; , j ^ a . 

Othe^.,. responses on the ^questionnaire were also designed to 
provide a characterization of the education-employment 
interaction^-. Employers were ,.a.Slcqd. to ...indicate the. statement 
which. , most nearly ,. represented_ their - company ’s viewpoint on. the 
development j and usefulness of. p.uhlic., education .and training 
programs., as,. ; a substitute for thpse npw conducted by the comply 
. or aS:a help to. ...industries who. do not ., now provide, company 
education or. .training programs.,- Six felt their needs, were^ too 
specialized and would not consider .using such programs.,: .6 . fei^ 
the programs could be developed but would not use them, and 24 
responded that the programs could be developed and they would 
consider making use of them. This response suggests that public 
education institutions can assist employers by providing 
continuing education of employees after hiring. The potential is 
clearly indicated by the Bucks County Industrial Development 
Corporation program for the training of unemployed persons in 
manufacturing industries in Bucks County. 

Employers were also asked to what extent, if at all, they 
provide support for off- the- job training or education of their 
employees. Twenty-eight of the employers responded positively 
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that they do provide tuition refund (18 refund more than l/2i' for 

. • 

• . .‘employees wishing to continue theii* education outside the company 
; but; - 24 respbnded that such educational pursuits would have to be 

job related, 23 responded that no time off was ailbwed with p^ay, 
and 10 - restricted this benefit to professional and managerial 
; employees . i ■ 

• f :■ As a last question, employers were asked to Indicate ' what 

three Occupational skills Would be' most needed by them over the 
next‘ five years in the order of their importance. Not 
surprisingly the^ results bear a strong relationship to the 
employers? expected new employment for the year 1968. In "the 
order ; of > ‘their need, professional, skilled, and semi-skilled 
; . occupations ranked the highest. ' ■ ' ■ ‘ ' 

- if . * . ' ’ if *. * ! . • ‘ * i . • 

/ , • * ' ^ • ' * • ’ . , * ’ . . 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT IN EDUCATION 

It seems appropriate to close this section with a closer 
examination of one of the larger occupational demands in the 
County - professional education employment. 

Bucks County’s larger employers responding to the survey 
reported 4,583 professional employees. Over one-half of this 
professional employment was reported by school districts, with 
teachers accounting for the majority of professional employment 

. .• . 4 '. V 

i • * ■ ! * • i r;« •• y • ' . : - ' 

In the school districts. 

Over the past several years the immet demand for teachers 
has become a national concern. Projections of requirements for 
relieving the teacher shortage during 1965 and 1966 turned out to 

. , . » • ^ , . . t 

be underestimates due to higher enrollment than expected, demands 
for teachers to implement school improvement programs under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* and a decline in 

' . : J ^ . y . .... • - 

the proportion of college graduates in teacher education 
curricula who actually entered teaching as a profession. 

Of ail the professions, teaching is the largest with over 2 
million men and women employed as full time teachers in 1965. To 
staff the school classrooms across the country by 1975 an 
additional 650,000 teachers will be required, and between now and 
1975 approximately 1 1/2 miliion teachers will be needed to 
replace those who leave the school systems due to retirement, 
death, or other reasons. 
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In 196i\ all the school districts combined in Bucks County 
employed 3,M80 teachers. In 1966 the total for all 13 school 
districts reached 3^962 , Thus, In addition to filling 482 new 
positions the school districts have had to hire approximately 700 
teachers to replace the 10% to 15% annual turnover of employees. 
The seven school districts in Bucks County with over 200 
employees responding to the survey reported current professional 
employment of 2,651 with 20 positions currently unfilled. During 
1966 they hired 256 professional employees to fill newly 
established positions and to replace those leaving employment 
with the school districts. They expect professional employment 

to increase by 67 new positions or 3% by May, 1968. 

..... ■ . ■■ ■ . 

/ ' ■ •• : i ■ ■ . ■ V. 

As suppliers of teacher training to Improve teacher skills, 

these seven school districts reported supporting programs ranging 

. .. • 

from none at all, to approximately 1-1/2 weeks In-service 
training for all teachers. Although this relatively small amount 
of teacher training provided by the school districts themselves 
could indicate a policy of relying on facilities outside the 
school system to provide the resources for continued education 
and training of their professional employees, the financial 
support provided by school districts is small. Three school 
districts provide no tuition refund for teachers seeking to 
continue their education, two school districts provide less than 
one-half (In one case only the purchase of books Is covered), and 
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two school districts provide a tuition refund of greater than 
one-half the cost. . • , 

On the other hand, four of the seven school districts felt 
that public education and training programs in their geographic 
area could be developed to support the needed teacher training 
programs and they would consider using them. The three renjaining 
school districts either considered their training needs too 
specialized or the question not applicable. 

When asked what type of educational . or training programs 

* • ■ ' . 3 " . 

would be most helpful to the school districts, six out of the 
seven Indicated college credit programs for degree and non-degree 
work as most helpful. Other types of programs were also 
Indicated as helpful which were more closely related to other 
employment categories in the school district. 

When these responses are considered together it seems 
apparent that the larger school districts, although they employ 
over one-half the professional employment of employers responding 
to the survey, do not serve as an educational resource to any 
large extent for their professional employees nor do they in any 
substantial way support the cost of these employees pursuing 
further education and training. Although they seem to agree on 
the general type of educational programs which are needed to 
advance the skills of their professional employees they do not 
agree on the methods for securing this education and training. 
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With the changes occuring in content, methods, and 
techniques of teaching it seems probable that training and 
retraining of teachers will need to be undertaken to continue the 
advance of Bucks County’s educational system. If such a need is 
confirmed by those responsible for educational employment in 
Bucks County then provisions will need to be made either for more 
extensive training programs in the school system or educational 
programs through outside institutions, whichever proves to 
provide the more satisfactory arrangement* 
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CONCLUSIONS 

“ There is expected in the 1965-1975 decade a period of 
sustained growth in the United States. Although more demand will 
be ’ ^ generated for ‘enqployment in some industry divislonSr than 
others hone are expected to decline except agriculture. The 
heaviest demand is expected In service producing -industries, 
prlmax^ly government and the retail' trade. - All occupations 
except laborers and farm related occupations are expected? to show 
high gains with the* largest Increases expected in . the 
professional and technical, clerical, and service workers 
occupations . Educational attainment of the labor force should 
•continue to rise with the y hunger age labor force establishing a 
pattern of higher educational attainiucnt thau ^the older age 
’ ‘ segment of the labor force. ' In • terras ■ of entrance level 
employment this most likely means that the median educational 
attainment of the labor force will be the entrance requirement. 

The three metropolitan areas surrounding Bucks County we 
assume will react' largely along the same pattern as the United 
States as a whole. If the United States sustains the expected 
period of growth then each of the metropolitan areas will also 
experience a share nf this expansion although perhaps not at as a 
great a pace. 

Bucks County Itself has experienced a substantial period of 
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employment growth over the past decade providing verification of 
the well noted process of Industry establishment in the suburban 
areas. Even if employment expands only at the rate expected for 
the United States as a whole this would generate a demand of over 
2,000 jobs each year in Bucks County. The Impact of this 
expansion on the educational system will be directed at all 
dimensions of post high school education from continuing 

education through vocational, technical, and college level work. 
There is no one institution which will suffice for all the 
training needed to satisfy the employment demands of the larger 

* X 

employers of Bucks County. 

Bucks County's larger employers will not play a 

particularly large role as an educational resource in the sense 
of formal. Instructional education (one major exception being the 
communications industry). This *ls generally the common pattern 
across the United States until industries reach a very 

substantial size. However, the majority of these employers have 
indicated that the education and training programs they now, or 
will need to, provide could be undertaken by the public 
educational institutions and that they would be willing to 

^ n 

consider using them. Short of this occurlng there will continue 

to be a fair amount of on-the-job training which employers do 

* 

provide to Improve the skill and productive efforts of their own 
employees. There is no indication that they expect to perform on 
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any large scale the formal. Instructional education normally 
expected from tne educational institutions. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of Eiiployer Respcndents 



AMPOO, P.B. & B. Divislcjn 
Badextousen Corporation 
Bell Telephone 
Bucks County Govemnent 
Carlton Plastics , Inc. 

Central Bucks County School District 
Council Rock School District 
Delhar Products, Ihc. 

Eastern Rotorcraft 
Eastern State School’s Hospital 
Edfi^oinb Steel Company 
Rlscher & Porter Ccmpaiy 
Food Fair Stores 

Forest Products Division, Owens-^Illlnois, Inc. 
Giles & Ranscxne, Inc. 

Harvey Clothing Company 
Hurst-Canpbell, Inc. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
^'fehas'dc Devices, Ihc. 

Naval Air Development Center 
Paramount Packsy^Lng Corporation 
Patterson Parchment Company 
Pennridge School District 
Permsalt Chemicals Corporation 
Pennsbury School District 
Perkasie Industries Corporation 
Purex Corporation, Ltd. 

Quakertown Ooinnunity School District 
Rohm & Haas Compare 
Royal Pants t%m^turlng Conpany 
School District of Bensalem 
School District of Bristol Township 
Schutte & Koertlng Company 
Strlck Trailer Corporation 
Sylvan Pools, Ihc. 

Ihioko}. Chemical Cbrporaticn 

U. S. Gauge, Division of AMAIEK 

U. S. Steel, Fairless Works 

^ctor IDlvision of Uhited Aircraft Corporation 



